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ING’S ‘COLLEGE, LON DON.—The 
CALENDAR for the NEXT ACADEMIC AL YEAR, con- 
taining full information about every Department of the College, 
is now published, and will be forwarded by post on a remittance 
being sent of 3s. in postage stamps. he new prospectus, giving a 
short account of the several Departments, is also ready, and will 

be forwarded on application. 

J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


RITISH ABBOCTA TION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIEN 

The NEXT MEBTING will be held at GLASGOW, commenc- 

ing ARGYLL, F. BER 12, 1855, under the Presidency of ‘the DUKE 


OF R. 
Ae erg Room will be in the Trades’ Hall, Glassford- 


street, Glasgow. 
—— of Co ded to be read to the Associa- 
t whether the Author will be 


Saati Sats 





ied tat 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY OF MEDICIN E—Session 1855-56 
The Classes will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by Professor ‘WILLIAMSON, 
F.R.S., at 3 o'clock. 


Classes in the order in which Lectures are delivered during the 
ay. 
WINTER TERM. 


Anatomy—Prof. Elli 

Anatomy and Phipulatninn= Pinot Sharpey, M.D. F.R.8. 

Chemistry—Prof. Williamson, F. 

Comparative Anatomy— Prof. Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 

Surgery—Prof. Erichsen. 

Medicine—Prof. Walshe, M.D. 

Dental Surgery—Hubert Shelley, M.B. 

Practical Anatomy—The Pupils will be directed in their studies 
during several hours, oss. by Prof. Ellis and Mr. W. B. 





ne TERM. 
Rotany—Prof. Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
Pathological Anatomy—Prof. J: amar, iP 
Forensic Medicine—Prof. Carpente' F.RS. 
Practical Chemistry— Prof. A. W. Williveasex F.RS. 
Midwifery—Prof. Murphy, M.D. 
Palwo-Zoologv—Prof. Grant, M.D. 
Ophthalmic Medicine and nd Surgery—Prof. T. W. Jones, F.R.S. 
Materia Medica—Prof. Garr: 
Practical Physiology and Histology—Teacher office vacant. 
Analytical Chemistry Prot Williamson, throughout the Session. 
Logic, French and German aren, Natural Philosophy, 
Geology,and Mineralogy, t for the 
Faculty of Arts. 


CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 
HOSPITAL PRACTICE daily throughout the Year. 


Physicians—Dr. Walshe, Dr. Parkes, Dr. Garrod, Dr. Jenner. 

Obstetric Physician—Dr. Murphy. 

Assistant Physician—Dr. Hare. 

Surgeons—Mr. Quain, Mr. Erichsen. 

psp Surgeon to the Eve Infirmary—Mr. Quain. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon— Mr, Wharton Jones. 

Assistant Surgeons— Mr. Marshall, Mr. Statham, 

Dental Surgeon—Mr. Shelley 

Medical Clinical Lectures, by Dr. Walshe and Dr. Garrod ; also 

by Dr. Jenner (during the absence of Dr. Parkes, Professor of 

Clinical Medicine), whose special duty it is to train the Pupils 

in the practical study of disease, and who gives a series of 

Lessons and Examinations on the Physical Phenomena and 

Diagnosis of Disease to — consisting of a limited number, 

and meeting at separate ho 

ical Clinical Lectures specially by Mr. Quain and by Mr. 








Su 


richsen. 
Lectures on Ophthalmic Cases, by Mr. Wharton Jones. 
Practical Instruction in the Application of Bandages and other 
_ Surgical wes te by Mr. Marshall. 
ay be obtained at the Office of the College. 
pS seen of "Students—Several of the Professors receive Stu- 
dents to reside with them ; and in the Office of the College there 
is kept a Register of parties unconnected with the College, who 
receive Boarders into their families——among these are several 
Medical Gentlemen. The Register will afford information as to 
terms and other ai 
VINER ELLIS, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. «, ATKINSON, Secretary to the 
August, 1855. Council. 
The LECTURES to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts will COM- 
MENCE on TUESDAY, the 16th of October. 
The JUNIOR SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, 
of September. 





the 25th 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will 
commence on October 1, with an Introductory Address by Mr. 
Paget, at Seven o'clock p.m. 
LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Burrows and Dr. Baley. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy— Mr. Skey. 
Physiology and Morbid ‘Anatonsy—Mr. Paget. 
Chemistry— Mr. Stenhouse. 
Su erint of D ti Mr. Holden and Mr. Savory. 
SUMMER oe 1856, commencing May 1. 
Materia Medica—Dr. F. Farre. 
Rotany—Dr. Kirks. 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. p Black. 
Midwifery, &.—Dr. 
Comparative ponte Mr. M‘Whinnie. 
Practical Chemistry—Mr. Stenhouse. 
HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, and 
relief is afforded to nearly 90,000 eae annually. The in- 
atients are visited daily AY the ‘phys cians eat surgeons ; Clinical 
tures are delivered weekly—on the med cases, by Dr. Bur- 
Tows and Dr. Farre ; on the surgical cases, ~ Mr. Le Lawrence, Mr. 
wy. Mr. ‘Lloyd, and Mr. Skey; on the di of women, by 
Dr. West. The out- yenente | are attended daily by the assistant 


Pizcotane os 
Cc Warden, Dr. Black. 








sist: 

ATE ESTABLISHMENT. — 
Students, an reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules 
of the Collegiate system established under ti the direction of the 
Treasurer and a Committee of Governors of the Hospital. Some 
of the teachers and other gentlemen connected with The Hospital 
also receive students te reside with them 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c. srAt the end of the Winter 
Session examinations will be held for two Scholarships, of the 
value of 45!, fora year. The examination of the classes for Prizes 
and Certificates of Merit will take place at the same time. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Paget, or any of 
the medical or surgical officers or lecturers, or at the Anatomical 

useum, or Library. 


HE PRESS.—A Gentleman, well qualified, 
desires AN ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR of a Newspaper, 
or as Contributor of Literary or Political Articles.—Address 8. T., 
8, Titchbourne-street, Edgware-road. 





present at the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, M.A. 
f.RK.S., Assistant General Secretary, Magdalen Bridge, ag <= 
to Dr. Strang, Prof. Anderson, and William Gourlie, Esq., 
Secretaries, lasgow. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S, General Treasurer. 
6, Queen-street-place, Upper Thames-street, London. 


LASGOW MEETING of the BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT. of SCIENCE, 
commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 12, 1 
President—His Grace the DUKE OF ARGYLL, F.R.S. 
Vice- Presidents. 
to MACFARLAN, D.D. 
Sir WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S.E 
THOMAS GRAHAM, Esq. F.R.S., Master of the Mint. 
Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R. 
JAMES SMITH, — of yj eraanhill, F.R.S. 
WALTER CRUM, Esq. F.R.S. 
Professor WM. THOMSON, M.A. 
General Secretary. 
Col. EDWARD SABINE, R.A. V.P.R.S. &, Westminster. 
Assistant General —— 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S. Deputy Reader in 
Ge ology i in the University Pe Oxford. 
General Treasurer—J OHN TAYLOR, Esq. F.R.S. F.E.S. London. 
Local Treasurers. 
Professor RAMSAY. JAMES M‘CLELLAND, Esa. F.E.S. 
Local a 
JOHN are. ANG, Esq. LL.D. WM. cownt rt. Esq. F.L.S. 
rofessor THOMAS ANDERSON, M.D. 


pre adhe TO THE naan 

Gentlemen desirous of attending the Meeting may make their 
choice of being proposed as Life Members, paying 10l. as a Compo- 
sition ; or Annual Subscribers, paying 1. annually, and an Admis- 
sion Fee of ll. — together 2/. on admission); or Associates for 
the Meeting, paying 11 

Ladies may obtain Tickets through oe jappaiontion of a Member 
in the Reception Room, price 1/. each Tic 

Without a proper Ticket for the year. as + above, no person 
is admitted to any of the Meetings, Excursions,&c, No other Ticket 
isrequired, except for Excursions and inner. 

RECEPTION ROOM. 

The Trades’ Hall will be opened on or about Wednesday the 5th 
of September, for the reception of Members, for the distribution 
of Tickets and Programmes, for the Sale of Reports to Members, 
and for giving information in regard to Lodgings and other 
arrangements, and the arrival and location of Members. 


INTERIM raoseay SOF tna. PROCEEDINGS OF 


The General Pa... wil hold its first Meeting on Wednes- 
day, the 12th of September, at 1 o'clock p.m., in the Merchauts* 
Hall, Hutcheson-street. 

The first General Hosting will be held on Wednesday, the 12th 
of September, at 8 p.m., in the City Hall, when His Grace the 
Duke of Argyll will be installed as President, and deliver an 





The Sections will meet, for the Reading of Papers, &c., on 
Thursday Morning, the 13th of September, at 11 o’clock P.M., in the 
University, and afterwards at the same hour daily during the 
week of the Meeting. The Sections are as follows :— 

Section A. Mathematics and Physics. 

* B. Chemistry and Mineralogy, netting their applica- 
© Gu: sre to Agriculture and the A: 

” teology. 

» D Saalear and Botany, including Physiology. 

« E. Geography and Ethnology. 

* F. Statistics. 
G. Mechanical Science. 

The proceedings at the other Evening Meetings cannot yet be 
announced ; it is expected, however, that two of the Evenings will 
be occupi ied’ by discourses on subjects of great interest, one or two 


by Conversaziones, and one by the Dinner of the Association, with 
the President i in the chair. 
EXCURSIONS, EXHIBITIONS, &e. 


An Excursion is intended to be made in the steamer Iona to 
Arran, on Thursday, the 20th of September ; besides which one or 
two others are under consideration. A Museum of Local G Geology, 
a Collection of the Products of the Chemical Manufactures of 
Glasgow,and a Photographic Exhibition, will be open to Members. 

N oe heey ae ene Public Works will also, under 





Applications for Tickets may be made, in the mean time, in 
writing, to the Local Secretaries. 
Glasgow, August 9, 1855. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


It is requested that all Notices of Scientific Communications to 
the Glasgow Meeting may be forwarded on or before the 5th of 
September, in letters addressed to the Assistant General Secretary 
of the Associa at or to 

N STRANG, LL.D. 
THOMA ANDERSON, M.D. 
WILLIAM GOURLIE, 'F.LS 
Glasgow, August 10, 1855, 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. — The 
OFFICE of PROFESSOR of the PRACTICE of MEDI- 
CINE in the University having become VACANT by the resigna- 
tion of Dr. W. P. Alison, the Lord Provost, Magistrates and 
Council, Patrons of the University, have resolved to fill up the 
Vacancy on Tuesday, the 2nd day of October next. 
ae Chambers, Edinburgh, August 16, 1855. 


ANTED, ina SELECT LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
London, a HEAD ENGLISH TEACHER, fully 

capable of conducting hive Studies of the Senior Classes according 
to the most approved methods. Her acquirements must be 
thorough, and she must be able to take the superintendence of the 
School Room in the absence of the Principal. Age about 30.— 


Procat Secretaries. 











Address, statin, 
Hatchard, 187, 


rms references, &c., to F. F., care of Messrs, 


viccadilly. 


.Class Vocal Music Frank 





r ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BEDForD- -SQUARE.— 

, The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on 
Reeenat, the llth of OCTOBER, under the following Pro- 
Biblical [Aeetase—Rev. J. Baines, M.A., St. John’s Coll. Oxford. 
Moral Philosophy— 

Ancient History—Martin H. Irving, Esq. B.A., late Scholar of 
Baliol College, Oxford. 

Modern History—J. Langton myo Ee. 
Mathematics—Rev. H. T. Hose, 

Peter's College, Westminster. rT. 
Latin—Kev. J. Baines, A. 
English Lan, and Li t 
German Language and Literature—Adolphe Helmena, Ph.D., 

Professor of German in University Cole e, London. 

French Language and Literature—M. Adolphe Ragon. 


Italian ee and Literature—Signor Valletta. 
slocution—J 


. of Lincoln’s Inn. 
.M ‘athematical Master in 





I 
Vv Music— Professor lah, Ki 
Harmony—W. Sterndale sh, B Eee ‘ia 
Drawing—F. 8. Car 
Fine Art—Gotifried i Kinkel, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Modern 
pepe) een History of Fine Arts and Civilization in the Uni- 
Physical and Political G hy—Gottfried 
Natural Philosophy—J ohn Dooce. Ph.D. Ne. 
The JUNIOR SCHOOL will RE-OPEN 
are ed pornoeento EN on THURSDAY, the 
Particulars may be had on application at the College. 


ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
Director—SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, F.B.S, &c. 

During the Session 1855-6, which will COMMENCE on the ist 
of OCTOBER, the following Courses of Lectures and Practical 
Demonstrations will be given: 








1. CHEMISTRY. ByA.W. Hy Ph. >. Z. ae. 

2 METALLURGY. | By Joh n Percy, M.D. £ 

3. hee URAL HIs By T. Huxiey, i iis. 

te DW w. <r ae 

6. GEOLOGY. _By A. C. Ramsa 

7. APPLIED M CHANTCS. By Ke Robert Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 
8. PHYSICS. By G. @. Stokes, M.A. F. 


Secieastlen in MECHAN ICAL DRAWING, by Mr. Binns. 


The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labora- 
a e 301. for two years in one payment, or two annual pay- 
ments 0 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemist: 
Laboratory of the School under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, at 
a fee of 101. for the term of three months. The same fee 
in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction = 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 2U., 31., anc 
4l. each. Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company's 
Service, acting Mining Agents, and Managers, may obtain them at 
half the usual charge. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and 
— have also been establishe: 

ra Prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, Lon 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ESTBOURNE COLLEGE, Porcuester 


LODGE, Bayswater-road, under the Management of a 
Committee. 


MICHAELMAS TERM from 18th Sept. to 17th Dec, 1855, 











Patrons, 
The Right Hon. and Most Reverend the Lord Archbishop of 
un jury. 
ee Hon. and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London, 


The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
Principal and Head Master. 

The Rev. CHARLES MACKENZIFB, A.M. Pemb. Coll. Oxford, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and recently Head Master 
of St. Olave’s Grammar School, Southwark, 

Classtoal and Mathematical Master—Horatio J. Ward, Esq. A.B. 

m. Coll. Cambridge, 
French “Teacher= Mons. Adolphe Ragon, of University College, 


German Teacher—Herr Zerffi, Dr. Ph. 
Drawing—James Radford, Esq. 


neck, Esq. 
Hebrew, Greek and La’ he 4 J. W. Laughlin, A.M., late 
Scholar of Trinity Caller, Dublin. 
English History and Litera re—The. Bes. T. H. Bullock, A.M., 
late Fellow of Kin College. Cambri cee, 
Elements of Physics—Trevethan Spicer, LL.D. and A.M. 
Gymnastics— Mr. W. G. Creach. 
Writivg— Mr. W. T. Hall. 

Other Languages, Fencing, and an Education for any special 
Service, will be considered ‘Extras.—Fees for the P’ Pils, Six, 
Seven, or Eight Guineas a term, according to age Fs profi enc! 
—Entrance-fee, Two Guineas, and One Guinea per annum um ts 
charged for Stationery, &c. 

The school hours are from 9 to 12, and from 2 to 5 (or in winter 

; Wed and § are half-holidays.—Several of the 
Masters receive Boarders. Arrangements are made for Pupils to 
dine on the premises.—A P tus will be forwarded ye appli- 

cation.—The Inauguration Address is published, and may be 
obtained * _ College, or at Messrs. Smita. Erper & Co. brit Corn- 











hill, price 1s, C, MACKENZIE, A.M. Principal. 
6th August, 1855, . 
a v 
E GOVERNESSES’ IN Fon 
Sone See lly lnviees te = 
years abroad, respectfully invites 4 
Gentry, and Principals a Smee to Ss 
Foreign BO aa ACH 5 0p. 
PORK aod PROFESSORS, — barge 22 
upils introduced in Eng 
toPrincipals, , rd 
- - a 
AVIGATION £CHOO 2 rs 
of the BOARD OF SRADE.— — 
— Mates in the Merchant Service at . anor = 3] 
. per week, meet daily at the 
Tackin Docks. Apprentives admitted D «| 
made at the Sailors’ Home. < N> 
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({UY's—1855-6.—The MEDICAL SESSION | 


COMMENCES in OCTOBER. 

The INTRODUCTORY, ADDRESS will be given by W. W. 
GULL, M.D., on MON DAY, OCTOBER 1, at Two o'clock. 

Gentiemen ‘issicous of becoming Students must give satisfactory 
testimony as to their education and conduct. They are required 
to pay 402 for the first year, 40l. for the second year, and lvl. for 
every succeeding year of attendance ; or 100/. in one payment enti- 
tles a Student to a perpetual ticket. 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward 6 ‘lerks, Obstetric Residents and 
Dressers in the Eye Wards. are selected vipa to merit from 
those Students who have attended a second ye 

Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, will enter Students, 
and give any further information required. 

Guy’s Hospital, August, 15 


COTTISH INSTITUTION, for the EDU- 
CATION of YOUNG LADIE 
MORAY-PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


The queue SECOND SESSION begins on the Ist of October. 
he following Branches are taught :— 
1st, Reading—2nd, Derivation—3rd, Lessons on Objects—4th, 
Writing— —5th, Arithmetic and Book-keeping—6éth, History—7th, 
Physical and Political Geography—sth, Grammar-— 9th, Compo- 
pe Literature—1ith, Eldcution—12th, Natural History 
—13th, Physical Science—l4th, Astronomy and the Use of the 
Globes—15th Singing ( Part- Singing and Psalmody)—16th, Piano- 
forte—17th, Theory of Music and Elements of Composition—1sth, 
Drawing and Perspective—19th, Mathematics—20th, French Lan- 
gage and Literature—2ist, Italian Language and Literature— 
German Language and Literature—23rd, Dancing, /-xercise, 
and Deportment. 
Fees tor the whole Session, 211., payable Quarterly, in advance. 
Extract from Addresses at the Annual Examinations :— 
Dr. Hodgson, of Manchester :—"* I beg to congratulate you on the 
rosperity which has attended the labours ot the founders of this 
nstitution. It is creditable to them that this was the first Insti- 
of the kind that arose in this country ; and the success which 
has attended it is, I think, sufficient proof of the admirable 
manner in which it has been conducted. There is still another 
circumstance which we must regard with great satisfactiou— 
namely, that this Institution has been followed by many others of 
a similar nature, not merely in Edinburgh, but throughout Eng- 
land and in London, where some of them have been established 
under the somewhat more pompous name of Ladies’ Colleges. The 
founders of this Institution are therefore, I think, entitled to take 
a large share of the credit of the exertions made elsewhere.” 
Prospectuses sent free, on application 
Miss Murray, the Lady Superin tendent, receives Boarders. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM, LL.D D. Secretary. 








HALL, Sr. Mary’s- Roan, 
rinciples of Queen’s College, 
September 13, when a Lecture 
*On the peculiar ert of 
Ss. 


T. MARY’S 
Sonssi'' Islington, on the 

will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, 
will de delivered. at 7 o'clock, 
Education to Females,’ by the Rev. J. F. Denham M j 
Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand, &c., Author of *Spelling-Book on 
New Principles.’ Free admission to ladies and gentlemen upon 
es their card. ‘The early entrance and punctual return of 

upils is particularly requested. 
SARAH NORTHCROFT, . Principal. 


DUCATION—No. 6, HOUGHTON -PLACE, 
HARRINGTON-SQUARE, REGENT’S PARK. — There 
are THREE VACANCIES in this first-class 80 Book, for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN and the LERGY —the 
MICHAELMAS TERM of which will commence ‘SEPT EMBER 
17. Only Ten Young Ladies are received, who are watched over 
with the same conscientious care and kindness as in a well- 
ordered private family by the Principals, assisted by a Foreign 
Governess.—For Prospectuses of Terms, with the highest refer- 
ences to the Parents of Pupils, and Professors’ names in addition 
to those of Sterndale Bennett, Barnett, Ferrari, Chatterton, Bar- 
tholomew, and Dupont.— Address, P. P., Miss RopWELL, as above, 


ERMAN, ITALIAN, FRENCH. sil, OLD 

XK BOND- STREET. —Dr. ALTSCHUL, Examiner Rov. Coll. 

Preceptors, Mem. Philolog. Soc. London. Pupils may study TWO 

LANGUAGES, in the same or in alternate Lessons, without any 

addition to their terms, at their own or at his residence, 9, Old 
Bond-street, Piccadilly. 


ARK of MAISONS - LAFFITTE, 
PARIS.—Monsieur LOUIS DIREY, B.A., University of 
France, and Mr. ALGERON FOGGO, B.A., Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, receive alimited number of Pupils, the Sons of English 
Gentlemen.—For Prospectuses apply to Mr. Cuartes H. Law, 
Publisher, 131, Fleet-street, London. 


YROTESTANT EDUCATION.—FR ANCE. 
—An English Lady, residing at Tours, wishes to receive 

TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES into her family to educate. 
For references, address,and other particulars, apply, by letter, 
to M. N.S.,29, Dudley-grove, Paddington. oe 


ROTESTANT EDUCATION at DIEPPE, 

Established Eleven Years, by the Mdlles. CLEUTAT, born 
and educated at Paris.—Only Protestant Young Ladies are ad- 
mitted. Numberlimited to Twenty. Healthy situation facing the 
Sea, with large Garden. Complete education, entirely in French. 
All the necessary classes for passing the examinations at Paris, 
Terms, 401. per annum, everything included, excepting the Arts 
d@agrément. Malle. Aulagnier, Professor of Singing, Piano and 
Harmony, resides in the Establishment ; terms, 8/. and with Sing- 
ing, 121. The year commences October Ist, and finishes August 15th, 
Recommended by M. le Pasteur Réville-at Dieppe; M. le Pasteur 
Coquerel, at Paris; Mr. Chapman, French Master at_Christ’s 
Hospital; the Clergy Orphan School; and the Rev. A. Wintzer, 
King’s College School; and by all the Parents of Pupils, whose 
addresses can be had on application. Arrangements can be made 
to receive charge of Nouns Ladies in London, as well as to deliver 
them to their Friends there, at the Vacation, if convenient to the 
Parents.—Address, pre-paid, to Mdiles. Creutat, sur la Plage, 
Dieppe. 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION in the Art 
of POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several 
urposes of Speaking, Reading, and Singing; by the Rev. HUGH 
HUTTON, M.A. Select Classes for the Study of the Elder Eng- 
lish Poets, ‘and the Practice of cenerat Elocution.— Address, No. 2, 
Provost-road, Haverstock-hill. 
ORNING GOVERNESS. mr Young Lady 
is desirous of AN ENGAGEMENT as above, either in 
London, Wandsworth, or Villages adjacent. She would teach the 
ordinary routine of an English Education ; also French, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Music, -— Singing: all studied under the first 
Masters.—Address C. B. A. .. Thorne’s Library, Wandsworth. 

















near 











N STITUTION for UNRULY BOYS.— Mr. 

MAIL to intimate that he WILL UNDERTAKE 

the CHARGE. of UNRULY BOYS, and endeavour to reform 

them. The utmost eae tl will be employed; and long expe- 

rience has made him confident of success. U nexceptionable re- 

ferences. Terms Fifty Guineas.—Address Stondon House, near 
Brentwood. 





iO PARENTS, &c.—Mr. Grorcr Hayes, 66, | 

Conduit street, Regent: street,has a VACANCY fora PU PIL. 
He would be fully ‘instructed in ‘Mechanical as well as Operative 
Dentistry of the highest order, would join the family circle, and 
receive many unusual advantages. If desired, he could attend the 
Classes at either of the Colleges. 


T° CANDIDATES for Civil or Military Go- 
vernment Appointments, or Commercial Employments.— 
LESSONS IN FRENCH, after the method pointed out in * 
BUN CHAT BON E, Vit for car a New and Idiomatic Course 
of Instruction, andin THE KIG WAY of Learning, Speak- 
ing, Translating and Writing F aeuh. y Sut = Ta, 
Schools and #amilies.—Apply to the Author, v. DA KT, 
Gower-place ; or at F. Shaw’s, 36, Southampton- sone : Bt hittield’ 2, 
178, Stra nd. 
RYSTAL PALACE. —THE CRIMEA—A 
Series of FIFTY-1 WO PICTURES, from Views taken in 
the Crimea before the breaking out of the i ary power. Sebas- 
topol, Perekop, I'he Alma, Sea of Azoff, &c. CAKLU BUSSULI, 
Artist to ae Woronzoff, and THIKTY- nwo {DRA WINGS of, 
the “gay VORKS, made on the spot within the last 12 months, 








TOL LITERARY : and MECHAN Ics’ INSTI. 
UTIONS.—Engagements are at present being accepted for 
the ensuing Sessions by Dr. WHITE, Lecturer at the Literary and 
By Insiitutions of Londo 
senteiaing a List of Dr. White’s most opular and 
celebrated M IUSICA ECTURES, with Vocal Titpetratons. &&., 
forwarded free on r i —Address, 37, Great Marlborough- 
street, , Regent-street, sondon. 


ROvUILLon’ S FRENCH GRAMMAR.—The 

UUNTRY TRADE are “ppcemeens i informed that a New 

Edition of the above Work will b d . 

— still be had at come of the able aimee a 
Norwich, August 20. 








FPREE TRADE in BOOKS, Music, Maps, 
FB ym were = 4 1s. off music, post pee > 2d, 
he off a ooks. ‘azines, arte! 
Periodicals, Maps, Prin ce P mae en Son ou 1ibe 
: for every additional Ab. Where the exact amount 
a not known the goods can be sent previously to payment.—S.& 
GILBERT, 4, Copthal!-buildings, Moorgate-street, City. 
Please copy the address. 





Mr. SIMPSUN, are NOW EXHIBITING in the Stati y 
, e of the Crystal oe. 
\ug. 1%, 1855. By order, G. GROVE, Secretary. 


NV ORALES the DIVINE.—One of the finest 
productions of hoe! highly- ene Painter, the sub- 
ject—OUK SAVIOUR ING the CROSS—on view (gratis), 
and for SALE, at Mr. ane s, 146, Sasa -street, where also 
may be seen some choice Works of Ancient and Modern Masters, 
Sculptures, Bronzes, and other Articles of Virta.— Picture lining, 
cleaning, restoring, und gilding in all its departments.—Estimates 
for collectic ms furnished Sratuitously. 
r 
{EOLOGY and MINERALOGY. — ELE- 
MENTARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of this 
interesting science, can be had, from 2 Guineas to 100, also single 
sped imens, and Geological Maps, Books, Hammers, &c., of J. ThN- 
NANT, Geologist, 149, Stran 
Mr. _ Tennant gives private inst ruction in Geology an and Mineralogy. 











JHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES of the SEAT 
WAK by ROGER FENTON, Esq.—Mr. FENTON, in 
announcing his return from the Caimea, begs to give notice that 
he has made arrangements for the immediate Exhibition, in 
London, of the Views, Incidents, and Portraits of GENERAL 
Orricers, &¢., connected with the Siege of Sebastopol, taken by 
him during the last six months. All inquiries and applications 
to be addressed to his Publishers, Messrs. Hos. AGNEW & SONs, 


bxchange-street, Mauchester. 

N AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
4) 224, REGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place. 

lg 7 gpl of every size and style, uncoloured or highly 


finished. 
DAG if ERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 
STEREUSCUPIC Portraits, singly or in groups. 
COPIES on Plate or P’ aper 
TAKEN DAILY. 

“Mr. Mayall’s satetion represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype ; they areas superior to the generality of such picturesas @ 
delics ateengraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art-Journal, N ov. 1853, 

**More pleasing, and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.” — 7imes, J uly 17, 1854. 


bag MECHANICS’ IN STITUTES, IN CI- 
PIENT BUTANISTS, SCHOOLS, &c.—FOR DI: SPOUSAL, 
the following Collections of BRITISH PLANTS neatly prepared, 
scientifically named, and systematically arrange 
A Collection of ve British Plants, < 108. 





A Fasciculus of. £ rhecink Ferns, 10s. td. 
A Fasciculus of Medicinal Plants, 1s. 6d, 
A Fasciculus of 80 Mosses, 10s. 
Wituiam Foceirt, F.B. L. 5., Market- -place, Thirsk. 


HOTOGRAPHIC BUSINESS for DIS- 

POSAL.— Receipts the first year, 1,000 Guineas. 5001, re- 

quired for stock and fixtures—Apply to A. B., Mr. Nevitt’s, 
1, J. John son’s- court, Fleet-street. 


O BE LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, 

CAVEKSWELL CASTLE, near Cheadle, Staffordshire, 

with Twenty Acres of Land. This perfect specimen of the reign 

of James the First has been lately restored. and is in every respect 

adapted to a moderate establishment. The North Staffordshire 

Hounds meet in the neighbourhoud.—For particulars apply to L. 
OAKLEY, 8, Kegent-street, London, 


TERY Desirable FURNISHED APART- 
MENTS for an EL DERLY or UNMARKIED LADY may 
be obtained in a Minister's residence in the South of England, 
within twenty minutes’ walk of a splendid beach.—For references 
address F., care of Street Brothers, Li, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, London. 
{REAT W ESTERN R AILWAY. —CHEAP 
EXCURSION to the WEST of ENGLAND.—On Wednes- 
day, August 29th, an Excursion Train will leave Paddington at 8 
A.M., for P lymouth, (offering facilities for visiting Torbay, Brix- 
ham, Dartmouth, and the “South Coast of Devon,) calling at 
Weston-super: Mare, Bridgewater, Taunton, Tiverton-road, Exeter, 
Starcross, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Torquay, Totnes, and Kings- 
bridge-road, and will return on Saturday, September 8, from Ply- 
a at 630 a.m., and from intermediate Stations as per hand- 
ills. 












FARES, THERE AND . ACK :— Covered 

First Class. Carriages, 
Weston-super-Mare and Bridgewater .. 208. ~ ee 
Taunton or Tiverton-road.............. 22s. 158. 
Exet DOP is ccnsancasncccsesonscessasanecces 248, 168, 
tarcross, Dawlish, or Teig ~coeytae 258, 178, 
orquay or Totnes 278. 

Plymouth or Kingsbridge... 08. 





cee 3 
Children under Twelve haif price. Tickets not eiesaliiatiiee atl 
only available for Trains specified. For further particulars see 
hand-bills, to be obtained at the Paddington Station, where tickets 
may be previously obtained, and at the Great Western Receiving 
offices. 
. ~ 
OR SALE, VALUABLE FRENCH MUSIC 
in elegant bindings, from the splendid Musical Library of 
the late W. W. HOPE, Esq. of Rushton Hall. About 200 Volumes 
of the Works of Kreutzer, Haydn, Mozart, Handel, Mehul, Sac- 
chini, Vogel, Beildieu, Cimarosa, Gluck, Mercadante, Grétry, &c. 
&c. Also a large quantity of French Royal Chapel Music, Operas 
in MSS. &c. of the early part of the 18th Century, all from the Col- 
lection of the late Duc de Berri.—For further particulars apply to 
J. Totter, Bookseller, Kettering. 
Shortly will be ready, a CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS 
FRENCH and ENGLISH BUOKS, in elegant bindings, pur- 
chased at the late Mr. Hope’s Sale. 








Now ready, and forwarded, post free, on application, 


ULL S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing 


e Terms of_Subscripti 
soentinn are st Ronee yg ion, and a List of New Works 


BULL’S CATALOGUE of SURPLUS 
WORKS withdrawn from the Library, and now offered at much 
REDUCED Pxices For Casn. 


But, , Hunton & Co. 19, Holles-street, C Cavendish-square, London. 


© NATURALISTS and BOTANISTS. — 


R. BURCH has now a supply of neat Cabinets (12 Drawers), 
fitted up with Racks te hold 2 DD Mion ‘oscope Slides, 3 Annege by 1, 
price 148. Naturalist’s Portable Cabinets (16 Drawers), 10s. 
‘the Purchasers ot Cabinets at 10s. 6d. may change chenn for the 
Cabinets fitted with Kacks upon paying the difference, 

Collections of Ferns, Grasses, ainsi Mosses, carefully mounted 
with names and localities. 

For more details see the Ad t in the Ath of 
July 21, page 3.—An — Catal in prep i 

Naturalist’ 's Repositor: 

30, Tavistock- sires, Covent-garden. 


iT ve , GUIN EAS REWARD. — Bennett's 

1 Watch.—_WANTED e best possible FURM of 

NEWS PER AUVERTISEMENT: for this Watch. It must 

be original, and convey in the fewest words the sie character 

and cheapness of this well-known time-keeper. The author will be 

entitled to the reward whose composition shall have been used at 

least a dozen times. Competitors will re to forward to Mr. 
Joun Bennett, at the Watch 3 . 65, C 


RGAN FOR SALE.—A most unique and 


matchless Instrument, ree rows of keys, twelve 
stops in great organ, seven in small, five couplers, 14 octave of 
unison pedal eo and German pedals, four composition pedals, 
swell ditto. e case is solid Honduras mahogany, French 
polished, gilt front, compass CCC to Gin alt. Size, 9 ft. 6in. high, 
6 ft. 6in. wide, 4 ft. ‘deep. —Applyto Mr. Joun Burrorp, 20, Throg- 
morton-street, Bank. 


ONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE of 
FREEHOLD, COPYHOLD and LEASEHOLD PRO- 
PERTY, REVERSIONS ANNUITIES, and other SECU- 
RITIES. —Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer, Estate Agent and 
Valuer, 8 Coleman-street, City. 


1 BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, | and 
Others.—In a first-class West- End District.—Mr. PAGE is 
directed to SELL a _highly-respectable BOORSELLING and 
STATIONEKY BUSINESS, eligibly situate, and returnin; op 
wards of 3,000. perannum. The connexion is first-rate, an 
been carried on by the present owner for upwards of a quarter of 
acentury. From 1,500 to 2,500. pranine’. and a liberal arrange- 
ment will be made as to payment.—Apply to Mr. Pace, Valuer 
and Auctioneer, 8, Coleman-street. 


1 BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
PRINTERS.— Suffolk.— Mr. PAGE has been instructed to 
DISPOSE OF a BOOKSE {LLER’S, STATIONEH’S and PRINT- 
ER’S BUSINESS in the above County. It has been carried on for 
many years, and is now returning 1,600. per annum. About s0vl. 
required.—Apply to Mr. Pacer, 8, Coleman-street. 


© STATIONERS, LIBRARIANS, and 
Others.— Near to anne nee —To be DISPOSED OF, the 
long-established TRADE of a FANCY STATIONER, together 
with a Public = of about 2,000 volumes of Modern Works, 
and News Agen he connexion is good,and may be entered 
upon for 2001. oa to Mr. Page, 8, Coleman-street. 


O STATIONERS, BINDERS, and Others. 
—Mr. PAGE has received instructions to SELL a STA- 
TIONERY, BOOKSELLING and BINDING TRADE, situate 
one mile from London- -bridge ; together with a Library of 400 
volumes. The returns are good, and may be entered upon for 3v0l. 
—Apply' to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Coleman-street. 



































A FIRST- CLASS Country BOOKSELLING, 

STATIONERY and NEWSEAPRE BUSINESS, with a 
Library attached, to be DISPOSED OF. Returns 2,5002.—! ‘address 
to P. Q., care of Mr. M.H. Davies, 56, South Molton-street, Uxford- 
street, London. 


epee NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 
CO., AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 53 and 55, Tremont-street, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, peupestielly solicit CONSIGNMENTS of Books, En- 
gravings, Paintings, and Objects of Artand Virti generally. They 
pay especial attention to the sale ofsuch Consignments, and insure 
for their English friends good prices, liberal advances (when de- 








sired), ‘and prompt returns, in all cases. References—Hon. R. B. 
Campbell, United States Consul, ves ed Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary-at-War; Hon. James Cam Postmaster-General ; 


Hon. Kobert M°Clelland, Secretary op the Interior; Hon. John 
= £ Brodhead. Comptroller United States Treasury ; ‘Washington, 
nite tes. 

J. ‘A. BRODHEAD & CO., Boston, United States. 


A NNUAL CLEARANCE SALE. — Now 
naas. Cc. SKEETS CLRABAROS SALE CATALOGUE, 
arge Books in all classes of sttish Hiss ; 
including So ties ee i. English, Irish and Scottish His- 
ory, Voyag es and Travels, Bisgrephy, Z* Theology. zine Arts, Fac “a 
tix, Old English Poet whe for Sale at wo a 
derfully low prices. ratis on “appliaiion; 7a for on! 
stamp.—10, King William-street, Strand. 
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Sales by Auction. 


The Libraries of the late Rev. J. ELLIS, M.A., and of the 
late JOHN CHURCH, Esq. 
N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
illustrative of the FINE ART 
will SELL by Averic IN. at their House, 3, SWELLINGTON- 
STREET, STRAND, on WEDNESDAY, August 29, and three 
following day 8, atlo _— precisely, 
HE VALUABLE 
THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
LIBRARY 
of the late ey J. ELLIS, M.A., F.S.A., 
Rector of St. Martin Outwich. 
To which is added, 
THE LIBRARY 
of the late JOHN CHURCH, Esq. 


The — comprising capital Books in Modern eee, Guanine: 
Archeology, Topography and General Litera’ 


May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues as : ‘if in the 
Country, on receipt of two pomage ps. 


M® L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
On WEDNESDAY, August 29, 

The LIBRARY of the late Rev. JOHN 

BLACKBURN, Minister of Claremont Chapel, Pentonville. 








On THURSDAY, August 30, 
Continuation of Ditto. 
On TUESDAY, September 4, 
The BOARDED and BOUND STOCK of 
Mr. H. M. ADDEY, of New Bond-street. 


On WEDNESDAY, September 5, 
Continuation of the Boarded and Bound Stock 
of Mr. H, M. Addey. 
On THURSDAY, September 6, 
The QUIRE STOCK of Mr. H. M. ADDEY. 


On MONDAY, September 10, 
PRINTING and BOOKBINDING MATE- 
RIALS, PRINTING PAPER, &c. 


On WEDNESDAY, September 12, 
VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


On THURSDAY, September 13, 
Continuation of Ditto. 


On FRIDAY, September 14, 


FINE PROOF MODERN ENGRAVINGS, 
&e. 


On TUESDAY, September 18, 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE and EFFECTS. 








EONARD & CO.,, AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S 
The Subscribers respectfully solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S. the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled Fasilities, and will return prompt account of Sales. 
LEONARD & CO., Boston, U.S. 


‘Published this day, rrice 2s. 


J CURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
for SEPTEMBER. 


. Mortality arising from Naval Operations. 

. Pauperism and Crime in the United States. 
. Fluctuations in the Herring Fishery. 
,0ans raised by Mr. Pitt. ape ) 
British A and S 





sep ee 





uence. 





6. Miscellanea. 
London: ; John W. Parker & Son, 445, West Strand. 


INCREASED SIZE. 
ONDON GERMAN JOURNAL (Deutsche 


Londoner Zeitung), published Weekly, price 3d., stamped 
4d. Monthly or Quarterly subscriptions to be paid in advance, in 
stamps or Post-office Orders, addressed to the Proprietor, 8, Exeter 
Change, Strand. This paper is very useful to the students of the 
German Language and Literature. The size increases from to-day. 


E DOWNSHIRE PROTESTANT, a First- 
Class Weekly Protestant Journal, advocating, firmly and 
boldly, the doctrines of the Reformation, ‘and the principles of the 
Revolution of 1688, is 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY MORNING, 
At the Office, 103, [rish-street, Downpatrick. 

An able London Correspondent contributes a weekly letter on 
Protestant matters. From Glasgow, a leading member of the “pe 
Church of Scotland Missions contributes articles on ‘ Popery in 

Scotland,’ and other important subjects. A series of articles are 
in course of publication on * British Rule and Muscovite Govern- 
ment,’ by a gentleman every way qualified for the duty. Other 
able writers aid us in our earnest desire to make the DOWN 
SHIRE PROTESTANT worthy of the general su upport of the 
Protestants, not only of the North of Ireland, but o nited 
Kingdom, as an uncompromising advocate of sound Protestant 
Pe pepe po means of elevating the social, moral, and religious 
ag of the 

he DOWNSHINES PROTESTANT, ole already attained 
an extensive circulation, is a most desirable — for Adver- 
tisements, whieh are inserted at a rate peculiarly ad’ to 
the advertising public. 
on A Specimen n Oopy will be forwarded to any address on reeeipt of 

‘our postage 
All orders, books for review, &c., to be addressed to the Offiee of 
Protestant, Dow 








the Downshire wnpatrick. 
Terms of Subscription :— 
Unstamped .... 10s. perannum. Stamped .. er annum. 
Ballykilbeg House, Downpatrick, WM. 0 NSTON, 
August, 1855, 


THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
On Friday next, in 16mo. price One Shilling, 
VISIT to the VAUDOIS of PIEDMONT. 
a. —— BAINES. Forming Part 88 of the Travel- 


A 


ler’s Libra 
00 : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 168. cloth, 
HE PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Author of ‘Social Statics.’ 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


By 





In 8vo. with Plates and Specimens, price 78. 6d. cloth, 


APER and PAPER-MAKING, ANCIENT 
and MODERN. By RICHARD HERRING. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





On Wednesday next, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 148 Woodcuts, 21s. 


(THE PHASIS of MATTER: Being an Out- 

line of the re and Applications of Mudern Chemis- 
try. By T. LINDLEY kK uthor of The Natural 
History of Creation, * Indications of Instinct,’ &e. 

Contents :—1. The Revelations of the Laboratory, or the Present 
State of Inorganic Chemistry—2. The Crust of the Earth, or the 
Chemistry.of Geology—3. Matter vitalized, or the Present State of 
Organic Chemistry—4. The Chemistry of Life, or the Chemico- 
Physiological Laws of corey and Vegetable Life—5. The Appli- 
cation of Chemistry to the A: 


London: Longman, sill Green, and Longmans. 





ARAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


ETEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. _ By 
ema S0IS ARAGO. With an Introduction by Baron 
HUMBOLDT, oe under the oo a of Lieut.- 
Colonel .. SABINE, R.A., Treasurerand V. 
‘ontents.—Thunder and *Lightning—Fires of St. “Elmo—Geogra- 
phy of Storms—Electro- Magnetism—Animal Electricity—Terres- 
trial Magnetism—Aurora Borealis. 


London: Longman , Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In 8vo. price ls. each; or 28. together, 


E CHIEF TENSES of the GREEK and 

LATIN IRREGULAR VERBS tabularly arranged. By 
the Rev. J. D. COLLIS, M.A., Head Master of Bromsgrove 
Grammar School. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY 
OF FOREIGN LITERATURE 
Just ready, Vol. VIII. prices. 6d. 
ECOLLECTIONS OF RUSSIA 


DURING eee YEARS’ RESIDENCE. 
By A GERMAN NOBLEMAN 


Edinburgh: hones | Constable & Co. 
Adams & Co. 3 





London: : Hamilton, 





THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION IN PARIS. 
as | ART-JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER, price 


6d., contains numerous Engravings of beautiful ypedeey in 
the Paris Exhibition ; also, poey Steel Engravings— Sil aoe by 
A. Carraeci ; ‘ Dogana, “ by Canaletti ; ‘The Lamp of 
the Ganges,” * from the Statue ‘by. imbrell, all in the Private 
Cohteetion of the a ‘The Vintage in the South of 
France,’ after T. Uwins, RA. = _ Vernon Gallery. 

The principal Literary Art’ are:—The Soul ture at the 
Beaux Arts—Iron Removable ‘Studion 4 for Artists—French Criti- 
cism on English pig Artists, their Style and Character, 
No. 8, W. Hilton, R.A., illustrated—The Prizes of the Art-Union 

of London—The Manufacture of British Serpentine—The Paris 
niversal Exhibition—Picture- Dealers, &c. &c. 

Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 





The most approved Works for acquiring a knowledge of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE are the following : 

IARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 

GERMAN LANGUAGE. Tenth Edition. 12mo. cloth, és. 


TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
READER. Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TIARKS’ EXERCISES, odapted to the Rules 


of his German Grammar. 12mo. cloth, 38. 
TIARK®Y’ KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR 
of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, with Reader and Exercises. 
Sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. 
With Notes by Dr. A. HEIMANN. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 

ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING 
BOOK. New Edition, i in roved and adapted tothe use of English 
spre ig by Dr. A. IMANN. Seventh Edition. 12mo. 


HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. cloth, 58, 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for Translating 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. 12mo. cloth, 58. 6d. 


THE MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 


tions in English, French and German, with Rules for Pronun- 
ciation, a Copious Vocabulary, a selection of Familiar Phrases, 
Letters, Tables of Coins, Weights and Measures, &c. By Dr. 
BARTELS. Square 16mo. cloth. Second Edition.’ 38. 6d. 


THE MODERN LINGUIST in English and 


German (only). 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

WITTICH’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 4th 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

WITTICH’S GERMAN for BEGINNERS; 
or, Progressive German Exercises. New Edition. 12mo. 5s, 

WITTICH’S KEY toDitto. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 


WITTICH’S GERMAN TALES for BEGIN- 
NERS. With Copious Notes. 12mo., cloth, 5s. 





London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 





IRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. — Catucorr’s 
Pianoforte Arrangements of the Works to be performed :— 
Mendelssohn's * Ejah,’ Beethoven's * Mount of Olives,’ Handel’s 
* Messiah’ and ‘ Israel,’ all asSulos and Duetts, with lib. Accom- 
paniments for Flute,’ Violin, and Violoncello. Also the Opera 
Airs from * 1’ Etoile,’ * Huguenots, &c., arranged by W. HUT- 
CHINS CALLCOTT.—Sol by all “Music Publishers. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL | FESTIVAL. 
Just out, 1s. (post free, 1s. 3d.), Ninth Edition, greatly enlarged 
as Pages), and embeilished with Maps and numerous coloured 
pDgravings, 


ORNISH’S STRANGER’S GUIDE through 
BIRMINGHAM, and DIRECTORY to the MANUFAC- 
TORIES, being an accurate Account of all the Public Buildings 
Manufactories, é. 
“To a stranger, this neat little work, bene ot eng verte many 
engravings, will be invaluable.”— The Birmingham Journ 
irmingham : Cornish Brothers, 37, New-street (opposite the 
Great Central Railway Station); sold by—London, J. Cornish 
297, Holborn ; Dublin, J. Cornish; Manehester, J. & T. Cornish ; 
rk mag J. “Cornish and all Booksellers, and at the Railway 





Just published, in 2 vols. imp. 4to. half morocco, 4. 158, 

AILWAY MACHINERY: a Treatise on 

the Mechanical Engiveering of Railways ; embracing the 

Prineiples and Construction of Kuiling and Fixed Plant, in all 

departments, Illustrated by a series of Plates on a large scale, and 
by numerous Engravings on W 

By DANIEL KINNEAR CL ARK, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
Blackie & Son, Warwick-square, City, London ; and Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. 





On the Ist of September, 1855, will be published, price 1, with 
Two Illustrations by H. K. Browne (Phiz), Part 11 of 


ARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 
AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT: showing how this mis- 
guided Young Man fell from the ways of good fellowship and 

(in)sobriety ; how for his sins he was condemned to— Matrimony ; 
oa “A with . hyena acc Sry of his sufferings in that state of 
RANK E. SMEDLEY, Author of * Frank Fair- 

legh, Ee a J nmew = 5 ” &e. 
Virtue, Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 





ALLINGHAM’S POEMS. 
In feap. 8vo. cloth extra, price 3s, 6d., illustrated by Hughes, 
Rossetti, and Millaii is, 


HE MUSIC MASTER: a Love Story; and 
TWO SERIES of DAY and NIGHT SONGS. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
With the Taswing aie engraved by Dalziel. 
Crossing the Stile. designed by Arthur aes 






Vignette and Ornaments - ” Ditto, 

Lady SO necccccceccccece bas Ditto. 

The F. a Eo 

Milly listening ie Ditto. 

Under the “Abbey-Wail . - Ditto. 

The Maids of Elfin- Mere. en D. G. Rossetti. 

The Boy’s Grave ....... * Arthur Hughes. 
The Fireside aay - J. KE. Millais, A.R.A. 
Window .... Arthur Hughes. 





London: Giemes Routledge & Co. 


2. Farringdon-street ; and all 
Booksellers and Kailway Stations. 





NEW WORK BY DR. CUMMING, 
Just published, fcap. 8vo. 78. cloth, free by post, 
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LORD CARLISLE’S DIARY in 
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REVIEWS 


The Isthmus of Suez Question. By M. Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Longman & Co. 

Asta and Africa, meeting on the Isthmus of 

Suez, are there divided by an intermediate 

valley, extending from sea to sea. The frontier 

hills, sloping gradually on one side to Egypt, 

on the other to Syria, leave between them a 

tract so level that it has become a favourite pro- 

ject of geographers and engineers to cut through 
it a channel from the Mediterranean to the 

Arabian Gulf. Thus, a continuous line of navi- 

gation, breaking the barriers of the ancient 

world, would connect the remotest shores of 

Europe and Asia. Commerce, which now takes 

its circuitous way through stormy oceans, would 

pass by a direct route from all the ports of the 

North and South to those of Persia, India, the 

Hindt-Chinese region, China, Japan, and the 

Eastern isles. London would be separated from 

Bombay by a distance little more than double 

that which separates her from New York. 

The object is attractive. In all ages adven- 
turous men have sought to penetrate the maze 
of the globe, though frozen seasin one direction, 
mountainous ramparts in another, and narrow 
necks of land in others, have disappointed their 
desires. The same ambition animated Colum- 
bus, De Gama, Magellan, and the succession of 
Arctic voyagers. The same impatience of natu- 
ral obstruction has resulted in plans of Alpine 
tunnels, submarine railways, and ship-canals. 
Steam-engines are now ascending the Alps, and 
they will shortly fly through the Rocky Moun- 
tains; while proposals have long been before the 
world to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific 
at Nicaragua, and the Red Sea with the Indian 
Ocean at Suez. 

The latter plan is the most famous and the 
most important. No bold mind has ever reigned 
long in Egypt without perceiving, in the longi- 
tudinal depression of the Isthmus, a line pre- 
pared for an artificial channel. Tradition in- 
vokes Sesostris to uphold with the authority of 
his clouded name this magnificent scheme. 
Alexander sighed for leisure to complete it; 
Julius Cesar saw at Suez the Rubicon of the 
East and West; and Amrou, the Arab, despis- 
ing those prophets who declared that Egypt 
would be deluged from the Arabian Gulf, par- 
tially cleared out the old canal. For a canal, 
communicating with the Nile, had been made 
‘“‘in ancient times,”—that is, about a thousand 
years before the birth of Mohammed, and had 
been alternately choked and restored down to a 
period of a hundred and thirty years after the 
Arabian conquest. 

On the arrival of Napoleon in Egypt he 
saw that the Isthmus lay like a bar between 
Europe and India. When he sent from the 
Pyramids to Hindostan that exulting letter, in 
which he promised to cross the intervening 
seas, and come to the rescue of the Mahratta 
king, he well knew that the Indian Ocean was 
then impassable. But he immediately organized 
a commission of engineers to ascertain whether 
the channel of navigation could be restored. 
Their report was in the affirmative; but the op- 
portunity had gone by,—Napoleon was on the 
eve of his return to France, and could only 
utter a politic eulogy of his own idea. Since 
that time an uninterrupted argument has taken 
place,—chiefly in Egypt and France, but to a 
considerable extent in England also,—upon the 
feasibility of a ship-canal through the Isthmus. 
The project has been compared with one for 
constructing a railway from Suez to Pelusium; 
and this line, selected by M. de Lesseps for his 





proposed canal, has also been rejected by others, 
who prefer a channel direct from the port of 
Alexandria, through the Nile, into the Red Sea. 
The focus of the discussion has been at Cairo, 
where one party has importuned the Govern- 
ment to support the railway, while another has 
advocated the ship-canal. Consulting the works 
and documents that contain the history of this 
debate, we find that, to use general terms, 
French opinion is in favour of the canal, and 
English opinion in favour of the railway. Ulti- 
mately, however, the Viceroy of Egypt has 
yielded to French influence, and conceded to 
M. de Lesseps the preliminary powers for the 
execution of his idea. The arena, therefore, is 
transferred to Constantinople, where the consent 
of the Sultan is essential to ratify the decision 
of his Egyptian Viceroy. 

At this point, M. de Lesseps, anticipating 
objections, appeals to the public opinion of Eng- 
land. His statement is suspicious in one respect 
—that France is represented as desiring a ship- 
canal, vid Suez, chiefly, if not exclusively, in 
the interest of England; but advocacy is not 
often associated with candour. M. de Lesseps, 
indeed, only points in vague allusions to the 
real perplexities of the question in its English 
aspect. It is necessary, in order that the in- 
quiry should be complete, to state the arguments 
that have been urged, or are suggested by a 
view to future contingencies, on either side. 

The proposal is, to cut through the Isthmus 
of Suez, which is ninety miles across, a mari- 
time canal, direct from Suez, on the Mediter- 
ranean, to Pelusium, on the Red Sea. It is to 
be of a depth and width sufficient to allow 
vessels of all sizes to float freely in its channel, 
with jetties extending into the two seas, and an 
inland port on the natural basin of Lake Tim- 
sah, about half-way between the eastern and 
western outlets. It should be completed in six 
years, at a cost of 6,400,000/., “‘ or about half 
the amount expended on the Great Northern 
Railway from London to York.” A company, 
composed of the capitalists of all nations, under 
the direction of M. de Lesseps, is to execute 
the necessary works, and ‘“ possess” the canal 
for ninety-nine years, after which it reverts to 
the Egyptian government. Meanwhile, the 
Viceroy of Egypt claims fifteen per cent. of the 
profits, promises to fortify the mouths of the 
canal, and stipulates for an agreement between 
himself, his successors, and the Company, as 
to the dues to be taken of ships making use of 
the channel, which “ shall. always be equal for 
all nations.” The Nile may be connected by 
a direct cut with the navigable passage of the 
Isthmus; and Said Pacha undertakes to furnish, 
from the public lands, every reasonable facility 
for the development of the undertaking. 

Here, then, urges M. de Lesseps, is a grand 
opportunity for England to exert its influence 
with the Ottoman Government in behalf of a 
cosmopolitan project, especially advantageous 
to herself. There is a tract of the globe with 
the free passage of which the political and com- 
mercial power of Great Britain is bound up,— 
Egypt, to the conquest of which France has 
more than once aspired, which France would 
never permit England to possess; but which, 
upon a sudden crisis, England might be tempted 
to occupy. From that moment the alliance is 
at an end,—Egypt is once more a ground of 
inveterate contention. But unite the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea by a ship-canal, neu- 
tral in times of war, and guaranteed by all the 
Powers, and Egypt relinquishes its political im- 
portance ; it ceases to be the object of jealousy, 
and in acquiring social and commercial pros- 
perity, loses its value as our Indian highway. 

So far according to M. de Lesseps. The 





reply to his reasoning is, that the political im- 
portance of Egypt would be enhanced a hun- 
dredfold; that the Government in possession 
of the Isthmus would feel, with renewed force, 
the pressure of rival influences; and that no 
guarantees could insure the shutting of the 
canal upon the occurrence of a general war. 
Suez, indeed, might become an inferior Con- 
stantinople, seated at the entrance of a more 
important Dardanelles. If the railway from 
Alexandria to the Nile, from the Nile to Cairo, 
and from Cairo to Suez, has been so pertina- 
ciously opposed by a section of the European 
community in Egypt,—has it not been because 
the English project, if fulfilled, would produce 
an increase of English influence, and vice versd ? 
The late ruler of Egypt, in spite of his dreams 
of riches, dreaded the scheme, and withheld his 
consent. Said Pacha inclines to both plans at 
once; but his liberal views seem to have been 
formed without reference to questions of the 
European policy involved. 


The further advantages stated by M. de 
Lesseps are,— the shortening of the Indian 
route, from all the ports of Europe, and the 
establishment at Suez of an immovable seat 
of power, under general guarantees, which will 
command the Mediterranean at one end, as 
Constantinople commands it at the other,— 
and, as M. de Lesseps does not suggest, as Malta 
commands it in the centre. A zone of the earth 
would change under the influences created by 
this new strait, filled by the mingling waters of 
two seas, united by modern enterprise. Arabia 
and Abyssinia, the vast country of the Gallas, 
the Desert on the west of the Red Sea, with 
their roving populations, would enter the range 
of European trade and civility. Ferret and 
Gallinier concur with M. de Lesseps in these 
enthusiastic views,—but the practical recom- 
mendations of the ship-canal are best repre- 
sented by figures. It chiefly concerns English- 
men to know that the absolute distance to 
Bombay, now one of 11,500 miles from London, 
would be reduced by the Suez route to 6,200, 
a saving of 5,300 miles. Still greater advan- 
tages would be gained by the merchants of the 
European cities, as well as by those of New 
York and New Orleans, since the distance from 
New York to Bombay would be diminished by 
nearly half, and in a similar proportion from 
New Orleans. Freights would thus be cheap- 
ened, voyages accelerated, and possibly the 
intercourse between Europe and India in- 
creased. America, no doubt,—perhaps Russia, 
—will find a way of her own. Moreover, mi- 
litary stores and troops could be transported 
from Malta to Bombay in three weeks, to 
Madras and Ceylon in four, to Calcutta in five, 
instead of the five or six months’ stretching and 
tacking round the Cape. Holland would have 
additional paths opened to Java, Spain to the 
Philippines, Portugal to her last station in 
China. Austria, which has already commenced 
a traffic with Bengal, through Egypt from 
Trieste, upholds the proposal warmly. Greece 
hopes to cover the Red Sea with her brigantines 
(possibly with her brigands). Russia, although 
possessed of an overland communication with 
Central Asia, India, and China, would take 
advantage of the line from the Black Sea, u 
the Mediterranean. Lastly, France, says M. 
de Lesseps, has almost a new commerce to 
create, and, with the Suez Canal available, 
would rival our merchants in all the markets of 
the East. In the first instance, she would have 
the advantage over England in the importation 
of indigo, so largely used by the manufacturers 
of both nations, 

These anticipations in favour of the scheme 
are general; the objections are, for the most 
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part, special. We will not, at present, go over 


the ground of those who argue that physical 


| 








Portugal, Spain, Holland, and the East India 
Company in turns attempted to enjoy the sole 


obstacles, of an insuperable kind, prohibit the | benefits of trade with the several regions of the 


canal. Capt. Allen,—an inconclusive and par- 


East. But that principle has vanished, and 


tial reasoner,—supposes that the shallowness of | England has enlarged her traffic with India 


the two seas and the want of a fall from the one 
into the other are circumstances “ fatal’’ to the 
project. By assuming, however, that the advo- 
cates of the Suez Canal continue to reckon upon 


| 


an idea which was exploded in 1840, he ignores | 


the best part of their case, and is set aside by 
his own act. The costliness of the work, again, 
is a matter of commercial calculation, as prac- 
ticability is of engineering. But the most for- 
midable difficulties remain: —the political, 
besides those which are associated with the 
navigation of the Red Sea. The questions pro- 


posed are: — If the canal were constructed, | 


would it be available for purposes of general 
commerce ?—If it were available, would it be 
in harmony with the policy of England? Seve- 
ral years ago, while the battle of “ influences” 
was exciting the European community in 
Egypt, and before Waghorn’s route was adopt- 
ed, there was a discussion in England on the 
merits of three steam-routes:—that by the 
Cape, that by the Red Sea, with transit across 
the Isthmus, and that by the Euphrates. The 
last had many advocates; the first few. In 
1825, the steamer Enterprise had made an 
experimental voyage to India round the Cape 
of Good Hope, and reached India in 113 days; 
the average of sailing vessels was then 120 to 
130; and two sailers from Bordeaux, making 
the voyage simultaneously with the steamer, 
reached three days before her. With the Cape 
de Verd, St. Thomas, the Cape of Good Hope, 
St. Johanna, and Mauritius as stations, the At- 
lantic route did not then appear to offer many 
“facilities” for steam navigation. However, the 
Red Sea, at first rejected, proved the preferable 
line for steamers. It will easily be understood 


why such a distinction should be observed. | 


Steamers move “stem on,” and almost “straight 
a-head.” Sailing vessels vary their course 
with the currents and winds. 
1,200 miles long, is only 200 in width; but 
a line drawn direct from Tineh to Bab-el- 
mandeb does not touch land on either side, and 
scarcely an island, a rock, or a shoal. There is, 
consequently, a deep and clear channel for 
steamers. But the borders abound with reefs 
and intricacies. Lieut. Burton, who sailed ina 
native craft, describes the hazards and anxie- 
ties of the navigation. A yet more significant 
fact is that of the half-yearly monsoons. M. de 


Lesseps quotes some respectable authorities on | 


the subject; but he does not quote Sir Harford 
Jones, who says, ‘‘ There are six months in the 
year that you cannot get into the Red Sea, and 
six months that you cannot get out.’’ The Arab 
vessels therefore only leave their ports during 
the south-west monsoon, and only return during 
the north-west, and even then they timidly 
creep along, anchoring under the first headland 
on the suspicion of a gale. A captain of the 
Northern ocean, indeed, is not supposed to fear 
every cloud or shallow that alarms the Arabian 
Rais; but it is a question how far our East 
Indian trade would benefit by passing through 
a narrow sea, with only one good channel, swept 
by an overwhelming monsoon for six months in 
one direction and for six months in another. He 
might reach India in less time; but could he 
make more Indian voyages within the year? 
Assuming these facts, as they are stated in 
opposition to M. de Lesseps, we will recapitu- 
late the political contingencies that might render 
the Suez Canal a dangerous interference with 
the existing conditions of intercourse. between 
Europe and the East. 


most rapidly since she has been stimulated by 
American competition. Moreover, the French, 
Italian and Netherlands cities keep up a direct 
communication with India and China. But, 
from a political point of view, this liberality 
does not affect the question of the ship-canal. 

No great act of public policy—we are still 
mere exponents of public opinion, not advo- 
cates either way—ought to be executed without 
a reference to future contingencies, probable or 
even possible. Among the chances of the next 
European crisis, a coalition against Great Bri- 
tain is undoubtedly one. Supposing, therefore, 
the maritime and military powers united, would 
a ship-canal through the Isthmus of Suez (ad- 
mitting the navigation of the Red Sea to be 
practicable for convoys and fleets) create such 
a peril to our Indian possessions as would coun- 
terbalance any advantages derived from it in 
time of peace? Would the securities of our 
Oriental empire be impaired in fact? Because, 
any circumstance that would shake the basis of 
our Eastern power would be a national cala- 
mity, and any act that would result in such a 
circumstance would be an inexpiable error. 

As the roads to India now lie, in the event of 
such a war, an attack upon our Eastern ports by 
any fleet from the Mediterranean would be all 
save impossible. Ifthe Russians have a station 
in the Pacific dangerous in its ultimate develop- 
ments, that is only a reason against increasing 
the danger. England, it may be urged, cannot 
always reckon upon terrifying the Russians, and 
inducing them, by a mere declaration of war, to 
scuttle half their navy. At present, however, any 
Northern or Southern power designing an attack 
upon our Indian possessions must have two im- 
mense fleets, cut off from each other—one in the 


| Mediterranean, a second in the Red Sea. Aden 


: irse | here occurs to the mind. 
The Red Sea, | 


It is a naval station 
of some importance, as the key to a close sea, 
but not a Malta; yet a Malta and an invincible 
fleet would be necessary for the guardianship 
of those narrow waters if they constituted the 
naval highway between the East and West. M. 
de Lesseps insists with earnestness on the neu- 
trality of the channel, under a European 


| guarantee; but when the French were chased 


| 





from Toulon, and when they eluded Nelson, 
does any one affect to believe that European 
guarantees would have prevented them from fly- 
ing to the head of the Mediterranean, gliding into 
the Indian seas, and committing havoc from Kur- 
rachee to Malacca? Unless, indeed, the canal 
would be open to military expeditions, what be- 
comes of the assertion, that it would ‘increase the 
stability of the British power” in India? The 
Egyptian Government, which continually seeks 
to thwart the policy of the Ottoman Porte,— 
and thus nurtures an anti-English feeling in 
Cairo whenever an English feeling prevails in 
Constantinople,—would hold the fortifications of 
Suez, and would, at best, be the trustee of the 
European neutrality. Theissue, therefore, would 
much depend, not only on the willingness of 
any warlike power to trample on guarantees, 
but on the capacity of a Turkish garrison to 
resist it. If the defences of the canal were 
strong in themselves and the original defenders 
weak, that nation would command the passage 
which could forestall the others in seizing the 
position for itself. Thus, indeed, would a new 
Dardanelles—a new Gibraltar—be created as 
an object of permanent and perilous contention. 


| English statesmen know that if such a fortress 
On all sides it is agreed | is to exist, it must be garrisoned by our forces, 
to give up the claim to commercial monopoly. | like Gibraltar. 


How many years of war—of 
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victory—would be required to compel Europe 
to submit? Gibraltar cost us one mighty war. 
Malta caused us all the strife from Amiens to 
Waterloo. 

The difficulties which England is invited to 
exchange for these dangers are simple. Her 
Indian commerce necessitates the maintenance 
of a vast commercial navy, perpetually exer- 
cised in ocean traffic, representing an immense 
body of wealth, and engaged in long and costly 
voyages. If the Red Sea Line succeeded, it 
would abolish this magnificent marine. To 
some minds such abolition would be a dis- 
aster, and a prelude to commercial decay. 
The East Indiamen that lie in our docks sus- 
tain, perhaps, in a high degree, the maritime 
prosperity and supremacy of England. To 
divert our trade from the Cape Line would, con- 
sequently, in the eyes of such thinkers, be a 
mistake and a misfortune. It would also ruin 
the Cape Colonies, and throw Southern Africa 
back again into barbarism. 

When a necessity exists for a brief and rapid 
transmission of materials to India, it is not 
proved, by the experience of commercial men, 
that breaking bulk at Suez is an impediment of 
serious importance. Many of the German 
traders from Hamburgh break bulk at Hull, 
and ship their goods again from Liverpool. At 
all events, as the girdle of sea-sickness round 
these islands is valued asa cheap national 
defence, so the bank of land at Suez appears to 
a certain class of politicians the barrier of our 
Indian empire—the breakwater which would 
keep the Indian waters tranquil, though a new 
Trafalgar had to be fought in the British seas. 
M. de Lesseps himself explains how difficult it 
would be for a Mediterranean fleet to turn the 
point of Gibraltar, and pass southwards to the 
Cape. Nevertheless, since all facilities of inter- 
course are in themselves valuable, we do but 
present this side of the matter for public debate. 
To open new channels for trade is a beneficent 
work, provided the dangers do not increase in 
undue proportion to the advantages. That is 
the question :—our task is accomplished when 
we have put the opinions of public men into 
shape for discussion, and suggested the difficul- 
ties, as regards English interests, which M. de 
Lesseps very naturally overlooks. 











| Cornish’s Stranger’s Guide through Birmingham ; 
| being an Account of all the Public Buildings, 
Religious, Educational, and Charitable Foun- 
dations, Literary and Scientific Institutions, 
and Manufactories. London and Birming- 
ham, Cornish. 
TueERE is said to be not less than a hundred 
and fifty different ways to spell the name of the 
town which we commonly call “ Birmingham.” 
France cannot boast many more ways whereby 
she cooks eggs. For the comfort and en- 
couragement of “vulgar persons,” we may 
state that “‘ Brummagem ”’ is, in all probability, 
much nearer the original sound of the name than 
that by which we now call it. Strange, too, as 
it may seem, there is something grandly poetical 
about this manufacturing town. It may be 
said to have been born of the Staffordshire iron 
mines. The woody district offered facilities for 
smelting the ore, and three-quarters of a century 
ago Hatton pointed to ‘a mountain of cinder,” 
which had been growing for a thousand years 
by the side of an old-fashioned furnace. In 
former days, those who exercised vocations 
which required manual strength ranked above 
all practisers of gentle crafts. In this respect 
Birmingham is of highly noble descent. Her 
sons handled iron when smiths took precedency 
of “leeches.” Slow but sure was the progress 
of the village of workers. The latter made nails 
painfully.” In our days nails are turned out 
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by thousands of millions annually, and hooks 
and eyes are produced with such rapidity that 
they flow before the gaze of the spectator like 
an arrowy stream. Birmingham is not now 
what Burke styled it, the mere toyshop of 
Europe. It is that and something more; it 
provides for many of the wants and furnishes 
many of the luxuries connected with all ages,— 
and were it not for Birmingham, neither dairy- 
maid nor duchess would be half so comfortably 
“cared for” as is now the case. 

A proudly democratic town too has been this 
toiling and wealth-accumulating Birmingham. 
In no locality has democratic wit been sharper. 
When other towns drove out the handicraftsmen 
who had not taken up their freedom, Birming- 
ham offered them a home, and they returned a 
princely revenue for their rent. The people 
were naturally a free and independent people, 
always more inclined to wield the hammer than 
the sword; but handling the latter with terrible 
effect, when their humour led them that way. 
In the battle of Evesham the stout Birmingham 
smiths followed the banner of their lord of the 
manor, and fought on the side of the Barons and 
liberty. In the Wars of the Roses they did not 
meddle. It was a question between rival kings, 
and the lorimers quietly made their bits, while 
the question itself was being settled. Not thus 
quiet were they at the period of the struggle 
between Parliament and people on one side, and 
the Crown and prerogative on the other. The 
nailers and other workmen struck in most 
vigorously for the Puritans; and fifteen thousand 
sword-blades formed the contribution of the 
town to the Parliament army. Not a hammer 
was raised to furnish a single blade for the 
Royalist cause. The time had not yet come 
when two antagonists could provide themselves 
with arms at Birmingham with equal facility. 
In the Civil War period the men of the town 
destroyed the royal carriages, and scared the 
King from his couch at Aston Hall. The fiery 
Rupert, indeed, made them pay dearly for their 
daring; but there were ‘“‘ bloody coxcombs”’ on 
both sides; and one can hardly help smiling at 
finding the mechanic warriors held captive by 
the prince, ransoming themselves at a shilling, 
eightpence, and even twopence a-piece! 

When Charles the Second, in courtier phrase, 
got his own again, he became the unconscious 
benefactor of Birmingham. The fashions he 
brought with him from France gave an impetus 
to a variety of trades; and it was the contem- 
plation of this variety and its expansion which 
first conveyed to the mind of Prince Albert the 
idea of the Great Exhibition. The expansion, 
indeed, has been general. Till the commence- 
ment of last century there was only one church 
in Birmingham (St. Martin’s),—now, there are 
not less than one hundred places of worship. 
The one street of Leland’s days has grown into 
“a hundred miles of street.”” The quarter of a 
thousand of souls has multiplied into a quarter 
of a million; and of these fifty thousand dwell 
in courts,—the step above cellar buildings, of 
which there are none in Birmingham. 

When we learn that there are about seven 
hundred schools, with something like thirty 
thousand children,—if not educated, at least 
partially instructed therein, we augur well for 
the rising generation. But everything here is 
on a large scale. We hear of establishments 
that have from two to three hundred thousand 
dies employed in stamping; and though shoe- 
strings first superseded buckles, and boots have 
rendered their return hopeless; and despite, 
moreover, that even Judges will not wear metal 
buttons—as they are bound to do by the law 
which they administer—for the benefit of Bir- 
mingham, yet thousands are employed in pro- 


ducing ornaments of the metal of which buckles | 








were once made; and the button factories are 
still among the largest in the place. In other 
things there has been astounding progress. The 
old rough imitation of Oriental toys has deve- 
loped itself into a thousand articles of papier- 
mdaché. 

It is only a quarter of a century since 
steel pens were sold in Birmingham at twelve 
shillings the dozen. With pens at such a price, 
authors had need be like Philemon Holland, 
who wrote many of his translations with one 
and the same pen, as he himself remarks in the 
homely couplet :— 

With one sole pen I writ this book, made of a grey goose 
A pen tt was when it I took; and a pen I leave it still. 
The good Philemon was well known at Co- 
ventry and Birmingham, and, by repute, far 
beyond it. He was the “ Translator-General ” 
of his age, and an epigrammatist once wittily 
wrote of him :— 

Holland, with his translations doth so fill us, 

He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus. 
But Philemon, in our present days, might have 
been prodigal in wasting pens of steel. What 
within our own recollection was sold at a shil- 
ling each, may now be had at the rate of one 
shilling for a dozen dozen ;—and of these, one 


| establishment alone at Birmingham manufac- 


tures many hundred millions annually. But 
this. is in a town where four hundred tons of 
coals are consumed daily, where engines are 
equalling the labour of a hundred thousand men, 
and where steam is rented by eager but poor 
tenants, who willingly pay for permission to 
bring a revolving shaft into connexion with 
some steam-engine, in order to give motion to 
a range of lathes which must otherwise be 
worked by the manual (and less profitable) 
labour of turning the wheel. 

Great progress has been made since the 
time when Charles the First found shelter 
at Aston Hall, previous to the battle of Edge 
Hill. A fact connected with that very battle 
serves again to remind us of the progress 
which has been made in another matter. The 
battle was fought on a Sunday, and yet the 
result was not positively known in London be- 
fore the following Wednesday. By the wire 
manufactured at Birmingham we can now 
learn, in less time, the issue of a contest 
fought three thousand miles from home. Such 
a change is suggestive of endless annotation. 
The Guide-book may be dry, but there is 
scarcely a line in it which, to a thinking reader, 
is not connected with some subject that excites 
wonder and admiration. How fatally to some, 
but how grandly profitable to many, the battle 
of life has been fought in this ever-stirring 
locality! How fiercely it is yet carried on, and 
how vast the general good that springs from the 
competition! How singular, too, seems the fact 
that in the names of the princes of labour, 
as we may call them, who have built up for- 
tunes and less perishable renown in this lo- 
cality, there is scarcely one that bears a 
Norman sound! Saxon and Celt furnish the 
greater number, and Watt, Boulton, Murdoch, 
and names of similar origin occur before we come 
to a solitary Baskerville,—which, after all, may 
not be Norman. Before concluding, we may 
allude to another incontrovertible fact, namely, 
that the Drama is among the institutions that 
have least flourished in this city of labour. 
Again and again has the house of Thespis been 
converted into a chapel. The present theatre 
has seen a variety of fortune,—good, bad and 
indifferent. On its stage Elliston was spark- 
ling, Bunn magniloquent, and Macready, on 
one occasion at least, astounded. It was when 
the actor whom he had enraged by over-drilling, 
determined to spoil the ‘point’ which Mr. 





Macready desired to make, in Richard. ‘ My 
Lord,” duly said the messenger, “‘ the Duke of 
Buckingham is taken,”—* and,” he hurriedly 
added, before Richard could reply, “ we have 
chopped off his head!” This is the only hu- 
morous story we know in connexion with old 
‘“‘ Bromwycham.”’ 





The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf, the Scép or 
Gleeman’s Tale, and the Fight at Finnesburg. 
With a Literal Translation, Notes, Glossary, 
&c. By Benjamin Thorpe. J. H. Parker. 

‘Browu.r’ is a poem which ought to be read 

generally, as one of the very foundation-stones 

of Anglo-Saxon history. It is a rare relic— 
such as no other branch of the Teutonie race 
can boast— of that period when the whole 
history and all the traditions and belief of 
the people to whom it belonged, were pre- 
served in this epic form. We see no reason 
for doubting what has been assumed, from vari- 
ous circumstances connected with this poem, 
that it is of Anglian origin, and that it existed 
among the Angles before they left their earlier 
home in the North of Europe to colonize so large 

a portion of Britain. The extensive class of 

literature to which it belonged was preserved 

entirely by memory by a class whose profession 
it was to know and recite it. This profession 
appears to have existed in full force till the close 
of the Saxon period, and was even encouraged 
by the Saxon population for some time after 
the Norman Conquest; but as it died away, the 
mass of this grand traditionary literature was 
lost. Some portions of it, however, were, either 
through the curiosity of individuals, or by their 
zeal for their country’s antiquities, committed 
to writing; but even in this more permanent 
form, neglect soon led to its destruction, and 
this poem of ‘ Beowulf’ is the only one which 
has escaped (mutilated as it unfortunately is) in 
anything like a complete form. Small frag- 
ments of others, among which the more remark- 
able are the ‘Gleeman’s Tale’ and the ‘ Fight 
at Finnesburg,’ given in Mr. Thorpe’s edition, 
have also been preserved. The question whe- 
ther the personages introdueed into these epics 
be in the main historic or mythic, is one which 
has been warmly debated. Mr. Thorpe leans 
to the side of those who assert their pure historic 
character. 

Mr. Thorpe has evidently edited the text of 

‘ Beowulf’ with great care, and, we think, it 

has benefited, especially in the parts where the 

original manuscript is damaged, by his colla- 
tion. He is a more cautious editor and trans- 
lator than Mr. Kemble ;—yet, on the whole, 
we prefer the translation of the latter, because 
it is more elegant and readable, and, in some 
instances, we think it gives the sense better, if 
not the literal representation of the words. Mr. 
Thorpe’s translation, in consequence of being 
rendered word for word, is often disagreeable, 
and is sometimes scarcely intelligible. The two 
scholars belong, moreover, to different schools, 
for there is division even in Anglo-Saxon phi- 
lology. Rask, who first brought the Anglo- 

Saxon language under philological principles, 

treated it as having a close affinity with the 

Scandinavian dialects. Grimm, with large and 

just views of the European family of languages, 

claimed for the Anglo-Saxon its right place 
among the Germanic or Teutonic division. Mr. 

Kemble adopted, to their full extent, the views 

of Grimm; while Mr. Thorpe, who first ap- 

peared before the public as an Anglo-Saxon 
scholar in his translation of Rask’s ‘Gram- 
mar,’ has all the predilection of the Northern 
scholars for the Scandinavian literature, and 
he evidently looks more to the North than to 
the South. 

It is perhaps this predilection, joined with a 
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recent fashion of exaggerating the influence of 
the Danish invasion in England, which has led 
Mr. Thorpe to propose a new theory relating to 
the literary history of the poem of ‘ Beowulf.’ 
It is his opinion, that “it is not an original 
production of the Anglo-Saxon muse; but a me- 
trical paraphrase of a heroic Saga composed in 
the south-west of Sweden, in the old common 
language of the North, and probably brought 
to this country during the sway of the Danish 
dynasty. It is in this light only that I can view 
a work evincing a knowledge of Northern locali- 
ties and persons hardly to be acquired by a 
native of England in those days of ignorance 
with regard to remote foreign parts. And what 
interest could an Anglo-Saxon feel in the valor- 
ous feats of his deadly foes the Northmen? 
in the encounter of a Sweo-Gothic hero with 


a monster in Denmark? or with a fire-drake | 


in his own country? The answer, I think, is 
obvious—none whatever.” These difficulties 
appear to us by no means so formidable as to 
Mr.Thorpe,—nor, indeed, so great as many which 
must present themselves if we adopt his hypo- | 


thesis; and we think that they are mostly met | 


by the previous editors and writers on the sub- | 
ject in England and Germany. ‘The knowledge 
now possessed of the literature of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and of its history and character, seems 


to us to be in perfect accordance with the form | 


in which we find the poem of ‘ Beowulf’ after | 
it had passed through the several centuries sub- | 
sequent to the period at which it must have 
been brought over with the Angle race, and 
the modifications which it must have sustained. | 





A Lost Love. By Ashford Owen. Smith, 

Elder & Co. 

‘A Lost Love’ is a little story full of grace and 
genius. The incidents are slight and common, 
—such as might be picked up either in the 
streets of London, or in the most stagnant 
country town. There is little or nothing that 
is highly coloured, either in character or emo- 
tion. The story resembles a delicately finished 
outline rather than a fully coloured picture.— 
It is the heart that magnifies this life, 
Making a truth and beauty of its own. 

—The opening up of the life that lies at the 
root of the dull, cheerless, uneventful career of 
the heroine has a deep and touching interest that 
would be too painful were it not for the skill 
with which the conclusionis so managedas to leave | 
the reader indifferent to what is called ‘‘a happy 
ending.” After following poor Georgy through 
the deep love that made up her life, we feel | 
that it was ‘‘ well with her” at the last; and 
we leave her without unavailing pity. We | 
recommend our readers to get the book for 
themselves. No outline of the story would 
give them any idea of its beauty; but we give 
them an extract to encourage them, and to 
justify our own commendation. Georgy has 
loved James Erskine all her life,—she becomes 
engaged to be married to him, and almost 
immediately after discovers that he has had, 
without any fault or disloyalty of his own, an 
explanation which clears up the misunder- 
standing that had estranged him from the 
woman he really loved.— 

“¢ Mr. Erskine,’ said she abruptly, when break- 
fast was ended, ‘will you come—? I mean, I want 
to speak to you for a few minutes,"—‘ Yes, I will 
come wherever you please.—She walked up stairs 
to Mrs. Lewis’s sitting-room, and he followed her. 
When they were there, her heart sank, and she was 
startled at her own rashness; she knew neither what 
to say nor do.—‘ Well, what is it?’ he asked.—She 
hesitated fora moment: James seemed already gone; 
and when she had spoken, he, as he stood there, 
would be lost to her for ever.—‘ It was about you, 
not about myself, that I wanted to speak. I do not 


| little time to collect himself. 





Everett's letter, which ought to have reached you 
long ago, has done so now.’—‘ What do you mean?” 
he asked, stiffly.—‘ I mean that you have had a mis- 
understanding with Mrs. Everett; it has been cleared 
up now, I think, and almost too late.‘ Georgy,’ he 
said quickly, ‘that is not right—not fair. I hope 
that you do not mean to treat me often so: it is 
very early to be jealous.\—‘ No, I am not jealous; 
but it would be unkind of me to marry you, for I 
know who it is that you love best,’ she answered in 
a low voice, and timidly. If she had been playing 
a game, she could perhaps have attached him more 
closely to her; for he was too proud, too honourable, 
not to recoil from all idea of catching at her words 
to free himself —‘ Georgy,’ he said, smiling with his 
lips, but not his eyes, ‘ you are mistaken, and need 
not be afraid of accomplishing my unhappiness: tell 
| me what you know about a letter of Mrs. Everett’s, 
| which seems to have made such an impression upon 
| you.” He spoke rather hurriedly, and she answered, 
| gaining composure as he lost his:—‘I know you 
| fancied that Mrs. Everett had quarrelled with you, 
| because you did not receive a letter which she wrote 
to you at Bruxelles; and I know how the knowledge 
that it was a mistake has changed you in spite of 
yourself; and I know how Mrs. Everett’ and 
she paused.—‘ How Mrs. Everett, what ?’ he echoed, 
inadvertently betraying some curiosity—* How Mrs. 
| Everett cares for you,’ she said abruptly. ‘ Now, I 
am going; for I have said what I wanted: you will 
come and see me some day, and tell me that I was 
right.’ Her voice trembled, but she brought out the 
words deliberately and clearly.—‘Georgy, you are 
mad! This is your doing, not mine.’—‘ And I am 
right to do it,’ she said softly. ‘I will not own that 
I am wrong till you dare tell me that you have 
never loved Mrs, Everett... They had changed 
places now; and she, in her self-possession, was 
stronger for the moment. ‘ Tell me, if you do not 
mind the question, what had Mrs. Everett misunder- 
stood you about ?W—‘ Only that I had remonstrated 
with her on an imprudent acquaintance ; and, after 
an angry letter which I received from her, I never 
heard again." And you have loved her for long— 
very long, I know.’ He did not deny the assertion, 
but stood half inclined to speak, and yet uncertain. 
‘Good bye,’ said she gravely; and she held out her 
hand.—‘ No; it is too soon to say good bye.’-—‘I do 
not think so: we must say that sooner or later, and 
it had better be now.’-—‘ No, Georgy, you must let 
me talk to you again about this: I will come back 
soon,—I must talk to you; and he left the room. 
Georgy sat there, because he had said that he would 
return; she had a habit of obeying him, and had not 
yet forgotten it. Mrs. Lewis came in, but she still 
remained turning over the leaves of some book; re- 
flecting that she would go back to her aunt’s, and 
wishing that she could start that morning. It was 
a good while before Mr. Erskine returned ; and it 
was not to be wondered at. He had been so sur- 
prised at Georgy’s sudden words, that he needed a 
He could not be 
angry, for all she had said was so perfectly true; 
and yet many people, if they had not availed them- 
selves of her words, and pleaded guilty, would 
have taken an opposite refuge in displeasure. He 
was quite collected when he returned, and never for 
a moment flinched from the spirit as well as from 
the text of his duty, to the woman whom he had 
chosen: but it was only duty towards her now. He 
could not feel the excitement of self-sacrifice which 
supported her; yet not the less must his be a renun- 
ciation. He endeavoured to dissuade her from her 
purpose; and at last said: ‘ You did surprise me a 
little while ago; but I think I can satisfy you now. 
It is quite true that I have loved Mrs. Everett very 
much; but that is past now: I trust in you, or I 
should not make such a confession. Will you take 
me as I am, Georgy ?’ he continued, holding out 
his hand, and smiling very sweetly.—‘ You are a 
little jealous and exacting, are you not? Iam far 
older than you, and cannot tell you that I have never 
loved any one before; I can only promise to love 
you now: you willbe content with that, won’t you ? 
You may seek far, my child, before you find such 
very exclusive love as you desire..—She had not 
taken his hand, had not moved whilst he was speak- 
ing; now she got up, and leaned against the chimney- 











think you are very happy; but I am glad that Mrs. 


piece. ‘Thank you—thank you,’ she said, bending 





down her head, and speaking through her tears; {I 
shall always remember what you have just said: you 
are as good as you are’—and she looked up at him 
with pride and tenderness. She had forgotten her- 
self just then in the thought of his perfection. ‘I 
used sometimes to ask myself,’ she went on, as if she 
were talking to herself, ‘I knew so little of you 
really, whether it was your goodness which made me 
care for you, or whether it was only that you were 
? I know now how good you are: I know that 
you would make me happy, and I am not exacting ; 
but you see you cannot marry me: you must marry 
Constance Everett. I know that you will, for she 
loves you: I am sure of it.—‘I do not know that 
she does.‘ But I do;’ and she told him many 
words -of Constance’s during the past two days. 
‘Now, are you satisfied at last ?}—He coloured 
deeply, and looked terribly disturbed. There is 
always something convincing in a man’s confusion, 
which happens so much seldomer than a woman’s. 
His manner changed; it had been a little stiff before, 
for he still believed that she had not really given 
him up; and he half admired her, and was half 
angry with her, for what he thought was perhaps 
only jealousy. ‘Georgy, it is you who are good, 
tender, and thoughtful for me, far beyond what I 
deserve.—Thank you!’ he said, kissing both her 
hands.—Thank you!—He had said it, and had 
accepted her renunciation.—‘ Good bye, James !"— 
‘Dear Georgy! shall you always judge and forgive 
me as you do now ?°—* Why not? Is it your fault 
that you have met Constance Everett again? I 
am going back to my aunt’s in London, and I trust 
in you toexcuse me to Mrs. Erskine for not awaiting 
her return.—t You are going?—‘ Yes, James.’-— 
And so she left him. At that moment he suffered 
far the most: his position was very painful, as he 
stood there, remorseful, yet unable in anything to 
atone to Georgy; and grateful, but not knowing how 
to express his gratitude. * * 

“Once in Mr. Erskine’s house, long after his mar- 
riage, a fair-haired little girl came running to her 
father to beg to go out with him, and to show what 
her mother had just brought out of her treasure-box 
and given her. It wasa heart and cross of massed 
turquoise, and as he bent down to see ‘ the beautiful 
thing,’ a vision came quickly across him of the room 
where he had given it, and of a wistful, loving face 
which looked up at him. It was a sad recollection, 
and he took the child's hand, and pressed her close 
to him to dispel it. He was not much changed in 
appearance ; only he smiled seldomer, and his man- 
ner was sometimes rather sarcastic, which formerly 
it never was. He had remembered her, more per- 
haps than any one knew of: many a time he had 
thought of her as she was that night, and oftener stil! 
as he had seen her as she was that morning when he 
saw her for the last time, and she had turned quietly 
away ; and her low tone, ‘ Yes, James,’ came back 
to him: he had never heard her voice again, but he 
remembered it well. Those who knew him said that 
he had grown older in heart, of late years. He was 
a tender father, and already was looking forward in 
thought to what his children might be to him. It 
was early, perhaps, for a man still young to be look- 
ing forward so directly to his children. ‘ Here’s 
mamma,’ said the child, as a quick, clear voice called 
out, ‘Childy, are you ready?’ It was James Ers- 
kine’s wife. She was still unchanged: time and the 
world had not fretted her, and as the bright winning 
lady came lightly into the room, a sunshiny presence 
filled it. ‘Constance, where has this come from? 
don’t give it to Consy.’—‘ Why ? does a tale hang 
thereby ?’ she said, laughing: ‘it was amongst the 
things Mrs. Anstruther left me so strangely.’—* Mrs. 
Anstruther!’ he repeated to himself.—‘ Do you 
remember it ?*—‘ Yes, I gave it to her.’—‘ Ah! 
James,—poor Mrs. Anstruther! I often thought 
how it would have interested me to meet her again. 
Poor Georgy ! it is not good to have such a nature,’ 
she said, drawing back as if the exchange was offered 
to her, and looking musingly into the distance. ‘It 
may do in books, or for a great artist, but for hard 
practice’ I dare say she was very happy,’ he said, 
quickly ; how you do run on!’—‘ No, she wasn't: 
I read her when I first saw her, and I know what a 
cold, strange woman those who saw her afterwards 
thought her: and it was your doing,’ she laughed. 
‘And so you gave her that: was it on the day when 
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you picked me up at the station ?’‘ Yes,’ he an- 
swered, laying his hand on her shoulder, and looking 
at her lovingly: she noticed neither the touch nor 
the look just then.” 

This is very tender and delicate :—and will, 
we think, send many readers to the story of 
‘A Lost Love.’ 





History of the Nineteenth Century since the 
Congress of Vienna—[ Geschichte des neun- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts seit den Wiener Ver- 
trdgen]. By G.G.Gervinus. Vol. I. Leipzig, 
Engelmann; London, Williams & Norgate. 

Tue work, the first volume of which we are 

about to introduce to our readers, is dedicated 

by its renowned author to “his revered master 
and paternal friend,” Prof. F. C. Schlosser, to 
whose celebrated ‘History of the Eighteenth 

Century’ it is, in a manner, intended as a 

sequel. It undertakes to describe ‘‘the times 

of falsehood and of deceit,—the times of the 
insolence of those in power on one side, and 
of the laxity of their officials on the other,— 
the times of congresses and protocols, of politi- 
cal persecution and conspiracies, of hopes and 
of illusions,”—at the beginning of which the 
elder historian broke off his narrative. Whether 

Prof. Gervinus has succeeded in the task he 

thus proposes to himself,—whether the book 

of the ‘disciple’ will be thought as standard 

a work as that of the “master,” a comparison 

with which it aspires to provoke,—is a question 

which, of course, cannot be decided before the 
completion of the six or eight volumes still to 
be expected. But we feel bound to say, that 
the work sets out in a promising way,—that it 
is likely to yield to the European reader a more 
intimate knowledge of recent history,—and that 
we cannot doubt of its being appreciated even 
by such readers as neither agree with the au- 
thor’s political opinions nor with his view and 
treatment of history. This latter class, it is 
well known, since the unsuccessful attempt of 

Herr Gervinus and his party at the political 

regeneration of Germany in 1848 and 1849, 

has received considerable reinforcements. 

That which, in our belief, will most tend to 
secure to the work a general success, and the 
esteem even of the author’s political adver- 
saries, is the impartiality with which it is 
written. Herr Gervinus, as he has maintained 
and proved on former occasions, and as he 
repeats in his dedication of the present work, 
has a very high, nay, the highest, opinion 
of the grandeur and dignity of history; and, 
though he certainly professes to write for 
the political wants of the present time, and of 
his own country, yet, on the other hand, he 
writes, before all things, in the service of his- 
torical truth. Justice is the only guide whom 
he pledges himself to follow, and he requests 
his readers totally to lay aside the different 
anticipations which, perhaps, the fate of the 
‘Introduction to the History of the Nineteenth 
Century’ might be apt to suggest. We can- 
not deny him the acknowledgment that he 
keeps his word. The book, from beginning 
to end, contains a definite and consistent criti- 
cism of the character and the political ten- 
dencies of the epoch it treats of; but it would 
be useless to look out in it for the watchwords 
of the day, for the party creed and the party 
position of the author. For this reason, too, 
we do not believe that the ‘History’ is likely 
to have a similar fate to that which the ‘Intro- 
duction’ experienced two years ago. The point 
of view, which the author has taken in it, is 
above the attacks of private as well as of 
party persecution. The volume before us is 
divided into three sections, the first of which 
gives a comprehensive picture of the restoration 
of the Bourbons in France (April, 1814, to 





the Congress of Vienna; and the third treats 
of the re-actionary movements from 1815 to 
1820,—giving, first, an acute analysis of Euro- 
pean literature at the beginning of the present 
century, so far as it must be looked upon as 
preparatory to those movements; and then, a 
very detailed description of the inner political 
life of Austria (with the exception of Hungary) 
to the death of the Emperor Francis (1835). In- 
teresting as all these portions of the book are, 
yet the greatest interest is likely to be excited 
by that in which the author portrays the lite- 
rature of the epoch, in which he gives us the 
characteristics of Fichte and Schelling,—of the 
romantic school in Germany,—of Madame de 
Staél and Chateaubriand,—of Alfieri, Ugo Fos- 
colo, and Manzoni,—of Sir Walter Scott,—of 
Bonald, de Maistre, Haller, Gentz, and others. 
In the other sections, we admire the exceed- 
ing diligence with which he has gone through 
the tiresome and difficult study of the im- 
mense mass of his historical materials ;—we 
acknowledge the labour and the  sagacity 
which have led him to overcome the uncol- 
lected and unsifted state of these materials, 
and the skill with which he has made use of 
them ;—we follow him with pleasure through 
the intricate mazes of diplomatic negotiations ; 
—we listen attentively when he unveils to us the 
hidden motives of deeds and causes of events; 
but we like best to see him in his own domain 
of literary history, where, if we are not mis- 
taken, his step is more firm and more bold than 
anywhere else,—be it on the slippery ground 
of the cabinet or on the gory one of the battle- 
field. The following characteristic of Ugo Fos- 
colo cannot fail to approve itself as just and 
discriminating :— 


Ugo Foscolo’s writings and personal character 
transport us into the midst of the temper of the 
Italian patriots of that time. He had imbibed his 
principles both in poetry and politics from Alfieri, 
“ the first of Italians” ;—like Alfieri the love of free- 
dom had made him a poet, and elevated in him 
the passion for patriotism and renown ;—like Alfieri 
he was bizarre and passionate—a sceptic, a priest- 
hater, and a republican. At the fall of Venice, his 
native town, that bitter grief, from which Dante had 
suffered, seized upon him even in youth,—the double 
grief for the misfortune and for the shame of his 
country, whose fall grieved him as much in its cha- 
racter as result. At this time (1802) he carried 
about with him through three years of misery and 
exile the idea of his ‘ Last Letters of Jacopo Ortis,’ 
which recount the suicide of a youth after the loss 
of his country and rejection by his mistress. He 
seems to have wished to furnish an illustration of 
Alfieri’s doctrine of the voluntary death of the free 
—a Cocceius Nerva, who should release himself 
spotless from tyranny ; but it was not Alfieri’s idea 
that the love of country should be so confused with 
the love of woman, or sacrifice so mingled with 
selfishness and jealousy. Both passions were pour- 
trayed, however, with striking truth and all the energy 
of simple nature: the book was written in the poet’s 
blood, and had a wide-spread effect. At this time 
Foscolo was full of a youthful warmth of heart. 
Later, when, at Naples, he again experienced the 
same fall, and the same shame of falling, that he had 
earlier done in Venice, he coldly shrunk into himself, 
and revolted even his friends by his exalted fatalism, 
by his dark views of history, of mankind, and of his 
country. But if we subsequently observe Foscolo’s 
personal conduct at the time of the destruction of the 
kingdom of Italy, we shall find no ground to justify 
his setting himself up as so severe a judge over his 
fellow-countrymen, and his playing the austere censor 
with so much bitterness. Neither is there any cause 
for it in his earlier conduct. Irresolute and divided, 
like all Italy, between gratitude to, and hatred of, the 
French, his position in the kingdom of Italy had 
always been a vacillating one. He served, but re- 
fused the oath of service ;—he served in the army 
and at the University, and lost rank in both by his 


Autumn, 1815). The second is dedicated to 





own fault ;—incapable, like Chateaubriand, of all 
subordination, he still could not bring himself to 
refuse public employment ;—he hated the French, 
but blamed Alfieri’s hatred of them ;—he attacked 
Napoleon in his ‘Ajax’ (1811), and then made 
Eugéne Beauharnais his censor ;—in Lyons an 
adorer of Bonaparte, he refused him in Pavia the 
common courtesies in his inaugural oration ;—he 
admired and hated him, desired his victories, and 
hoped for his fall. With this political attitude, with- 
out dignity and moderation, corresponded his moral 
character. Of a cynical nature, he despised social 
laws, and was full of tolerance for passion both in 
his philosophy and his life. Devoted to books, play 
and women, he never arrived at an orderly domestic 
establishment ; like Alfieri, he made it a principle 
to remain unmarried under tyranny ; but this fair 
political pretence was inspired by his bad morals 
and his predilection for an unfettered life. Thus, 
with principles and practice in conflict, he wavered 
even in his first principles. At the catastrophe of 
1814, he conceived a sudden disgust at all public life, 
—he who from his youth had confessed himself of 
the Stoics on account of their political tendency. His 
native country seemed to him irrecoverable by a 
thousand Lycurguses—its corruption only curable 
by destruction—its deserved shame indelible, till the 
two seas should cover it. A year later, when he 
betook himself an exile to Switzerland, and subse- 
quently to England, he looked upon affairs more 
calmly, but at the price of all his early principles. 
The despiser of all supermundane powers spoke now 
of the necessity of religion,—of the beneficence of the 
Catholic church,—in the belief, shared by many even 
experienced Italians, that a purification of Catholicism 
was possible under a Pope anda priestly Government. 
He who had formerly bitterly reproached the Pope, 
now advised the Italians to shed their last drop of 
blood, that the Pope, the first defender of the religion 
of Europe, should not alone remain and govern as 
a chosen Italian prince, but should ever reign in 
Italy, defended by Italians. The former Republican 
now advised a limited monarchy, and desired, like the 
moderates of 1830, to unite the whole middle class 
in a party,—fearing the populace, hoping nothing 
from the nobles, and in continual dread of the poli- 
tical sectaries. For although, in 1814, he did not 
scruple to incite to military insurrections, he was at 
the same time always the same irresolute man, in 
disunion with the Independents, whom he called a 
childish party, and further accused these hotheads 
(in this agreeing with the most reasonable of his 
countrymen) as the cause of all the misery of Italy, 
and took especial care to avoid saying anything in 
public which should mislead these “ volcanic heads.” 
Still it was but in the lucid intervals of his more 
acute intellect, that he was distinguishable from 
these men, whose illusions, eccentricities, and extra- 
vagant self-esteem he fully shared. Thus double or 
many-sided in his words and deeds, Foscolo is inter- 
preted in the most various manner by his countrymen. 
Those who hold him in friendly and patriotic honour, 
as Gallenga, accuse him of variable caprices, and are 
obliged to deny him the insight and _ power of carry- 
ing out a consistent system of thought. Monti 
turned his back on the “courtly Cato,’ as the 
“Cato’’ on him; Tommaseo referred his conduct to 
vanity ; the Countess of Albany toa love ofsingularity ; 
Cesarotti to passion; Count Pecchio to vacillation. 
In face of the most telling reproaches, he was always 
too much concerned in public and private self-defence 
to prove his coherence and consistency. As he could 
not silence the accusations which he imputed to the 
poisonous calumny of the Italians, he banished his 
countrymen from his heart, and took refuge from 
them in England,—nay, he would have again turned 
towards his Greek half-fatherland, had not death 
surprised him (1827). In spite of all, Foscolo re- 
mained a favourite of Italian youth with all his 
touches of singularity and exaggeration, which is 
very different from what we observe in Germany 
under similar circumstances, where more and more 
Stein and Scharnhorst are becoming political models, 
rather than Kleist and Seume, who were similar, and 
even purer victims to the misfortunes of their coun- 
try than Foscolo. 

Many of the political portraits in this volume 
are fine: this of Prince Metternich (harsh though 
it may be thought during the lifetime of the 
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ex-Chancellor) will, we think, be in the main 
that of posterity.— 
If any one were formed with such an associate as 


Gentz to exhaust the gratifications of such a time of | 


peace, in a country so bare of thoughts and deeds, it 
was Prince Clemens von Metternich. His external 
education had early exposed him to every temptation, 
and his inner character was not of a kind to with- 
stand them. Kaunitz said of him as a young man of 
twenty (1795), that he was “a good amiable young 
fellow of the prettiest wit; a perfect cavalier.” 
then in his earliest youth, so in his latest years the 
prince preserved the appearance of a pleasing equi- 
poise and winning behaviour. His ambiguously 
smiling lips produced in different times and situations 
the most divergent judgments in different observers: 


—to Marshal Lannes they betrayed a creeping | 


obsequiousness,—to Baron Hormayr cunning and 





As | 


that have been which could swallow up even such 
private property and income, as the Prince was 
known to be possessed of! Since the time that 
Napoleon accused him to his face of being bribed by 
England, (while others, at the same moment, main- 
tained that he was bribed by Russia through the 
| Duchess of Sagan,) how often have the sums been 
| named which he has been said to have received for 
| private information from Russian Emperors, with 
| the privity of his own Sovereign, like Sunderland or 
| any other minister of the most spotted reputation! 
| How securely and constantly Capodistria, in 1812 
| and 1819, counted upon purchasing his support for 

the plans of the most dangerous enemy of his country 
for a million or two! From the earliest times of his 
| embarrassments, while ambassador at Dresden, to the 
last years of his influence,—of what traffic has he 
| not been accused! what usurious agencies, what sup- 





lust,—to Lord Russell a meaningless habit. The | plies of all sorts, from great and small governments, 
expression of comprehensive insight and distinguished | 0n every occasion, reputable or disreputable, have 
understanding, the furrows of serious reflection were | 20t been placed to his account! It may indeed be 
not discoverable by the last observer in the face of | an absurd exaggeration, when the Chronique scan- 
the accomplished statesman. His fellow students | dalewse reckons his immeasurable gains in stock- 
in Strasburg and Mayence never heard that he | jobbing, partnership with the contractors for public 
gave himself any trouble with his studies. He | loans, and reciprocal services,—the gains from ad- 
was a man of routine, and that alone, and has not | Vantageous sales (as in the case of Ochsenhausen to 
been denied, even by those who despised him most, | the King of Bavaria), from cheap purchases (in the 
to possess a readiness of apprehension, a natural | case of the Abbey Pless, in Bohemia), the millions 
secrecy and an adaptation to business. The great | for compensation, evacuations, arbitrations, trade and 
events of time heightened these natural gifts, but navigation, which the Prince received in the course of 
he evaded thorough knowledge and insight. Even | @ thirty years’ peace,—by hundreds of millions; but 
Fouché, so great a master in such arts, praised his | the sums must be immeasurable, if we only take into 
police-like and investigating glance, his quick pene- account the indisputable items, and conclude from 
tration into the weaknesses and failings of men; but | such well-known commencementsas the million from 
in spite of this, he had so little knowledge of mankind | the French compensation in 1814, the advantages 





and of himself, that he was always of the belief that | taken of the French loans from 1817-18 ; the eleva- 
he had no personal enemy. With a similar uncon- | tion to the rank of Neapolitan Duke, and the present | 
cern, only possible in so dumb a land and in so false | of Schloss Johannisberg (1815-16) to the unknown | 


other opinion of this man could ever have prevailed, 
—did we not know how power blinds the eyes of 
those at home, and how natural to foreigners is the 
praise of that statesmanship by which they profit. 
But even in Austria, at the commencement of the 
peace, while in the full brilliancy of his reputation, 
a strong opposition arose against the minister, espe- 
cially among military men, who subsequently could 
find no pleasure in his small German statecraft, and 
even advised a dissolution of the Bund, that Austria 
might prepare herself for any collision in the 

t. But such a war-threatening policy neither 
suited Metternich’s plans of life, nor those of his 
Emperor. General Lascy had taught the latter 
never to employ in peace those who had been tried 
in the field. This procedure has been faithfully 
followed by all the great States of Germany ; the 
insignificant man of peace became of overwhelming 
power in a time daily becoming more insignificant. 
The distaste for work, and every disturbance of his 
quiet, which he had in common with the Emperor, 
made him hostile to every great measure; the en- 
deavours to maintain his position outweighed with 
the pleasure-seeking and necessitous man every other 
consideration. Philip Stadion showed an inclination 
to intrust to him the kindling of the “ conflagration” 
of 1809, in the hope that it would drive him from 
his position as minister. This repressive and op- 
pressive, passive and inactive policy, both at home 
and abroad, has gradually, during the last decades, 
reduced the influence of Austria in foreign affairs, 
and everywhere given her a name of ill-report. 
The Prince Metternich received in Austria the high- 
est honour, that of Chancellor of State, and in Europe 
every order but one; but in Austria’s memory he 
will not retain the fame of a great minister. He 
may perhaps be compared with Talleyrand,—whose 
sloth and indifference, superficiality and immorality, 





an environment, he exposed his want of every other 
knowledge;—if at any time he was forced to speak 
or write, he would, in letters on subjects of the great- 
est importance, commit errors of thought and ex- 
pression which implied the shallowest culture. When 
Rahel Levin once described the state of society as 
“an infinite depth of shallowness,” he called it “an 
inspiration of genius.” It was a characteristic ex- 
pression for the empty profundity of that kind of 
culture among the romanticists who pretended to an 


afflatus of deeper insight and feeling, while they were | 


the football of every dissipation, of every society, 
and of every frivolous entertainment, and were 
utterly wanting in that basis of character which alone 
gives worth and healthful direction to all wit and 
spirituality. Metternich, however, possessed nothing 
of that pretension to the deeper movings of the heart 
and mind, but everything of that pursuit of pleasure 
and amusement which was associated with it. Like 
Gentz, he from the earliest time affected the society 
of women, and had them to thank for his culture. 
His immoral life, which withdrew him from every 
patriotic tendency, displeased even at Vienna and in 
the year 1794. During his embassy to Paris his 
diplomatic advantages and victories went hand in 
hand with his gallantries. His offensive life after his 
entry on the ministry in 1810 has been already 
alluded to. He carried this habitual dissoluteness to 
such an extent, that he amused himself, like Gentz, 
in his memoirs and reminiscences by a tone of affect- 
ed frivolity. Many of the stories and rumours about 
his household and married life, which were so offen- 
sive to the honourable Imperial family, may have 
been inventions; but it is a bad case when calymnies 
of this sort and in this number so unrefuted attach 
themselves to a public character;—when historical 
chronicles, even when they assume a panegyrical 
tone, can say so little, while the scandalous chro- 
nicles can say so much on the point of an honourable 
private life. We have not the means of supporting 
by any authoritative papers the endless reports of 
Metternich’s corruptibility and insatiable avarice, or 
of proving the immense waste either of his own 
money or of that of the public intrusted to him for 
the departments of diplomacy and police, in which, 
until the death of the Emperor Francis, he was quite 
without control, and which then had grown to the 
sum of thirteen millions. The “destructive” cha- 
racter, however, of the financial and economical play 
of this conservative minister is a world-acknowledged 
fact,—and what an abyss of extravagant luxury must 


future. 


—whose hardness of heart and pursuit of pleasure,— 


whose incapacity to produce any fruitful political 
combination—he fully shared;—but as little as Tal- 
leyrand himself can he be compared to any of those 
energetic ministers of the French despotism, or even 
to the dubious reputations of Richelieu and Mazarin. 
There have been rulers of States who have governed 
more oppressively than Metternich, but have com- 
pensated their severity by services to the State,— 


A man of such a reputation and life might be | 

a perfect courtier, but could not possibly be a} 
great statesman. He first arrived at that undeserved | 
name, as Austria quite unexpectedly arrived at her | 
brilliant restoration, when in the conflict of 1813 the | 
inadequate powers of Prussia and Russia enabled her | 
to lay down the conditions of her co-operation. | 
Since that time Metternich acquired an influence in , ‘ : 
the councils of Europe not justified, according to | Who have preferred, like Metternich, their personal 
Stein, either by his talents and his character or the , interest to the public good,—but who, when their 
military position of his country. Neither before nor , 2varice has not been concerned, have promoted good 
since has any observer of weight, and least of all the , from caution, or from a natural preference and from 
statesmen who came in contact with him, not even, @ common impulse of action. Not so was Metter- 
those who imitated his statesmanship, allowed him , nich. His interest excluded activity, and was con- 
any claim to the character of statesman. In the | Sequently ever in conflict with the public good. 
same manner have those soldiers who, at the time of , According to the well-known expression of Gentz 
the alliance with Napoleon, made the plans before | (“‘ Mich und den Metternich hiilts noch aus”), what 
alluded to, spoken of him with confident contempt. Cardinal de Retz said of Richelieu applies to him. 
| Eyen in Vienna, at the time of national bankruptcy, | He looked upon the State only so far as his own life 
he was scouted as a courtier for remaining minister | WaS concerned; but what De Retz added applies 





| 


with Wallis, while dissenting from his ruinous system. 
In 1812, at the time of the threatened rupture be- 
tween France and Russia, he disgusted every one by 


he did every energetic lover of his country at the 
rising of the German people in 1813 by his cool 
calculation, his timidity at the aspect of every strong 
measure, by his attempts at accommodation, by the 
smallness of his views, and the wretched vacillation 
of his policy. In 1814 he played the same game 
over again, to the like disgust of the same men. At 
the Vienna congress he seemed by his reservations 
to justify Napoleon’s saying of him, that he mistook 
trickery for statesmanship, while by the insincerity 
with which he brought forward every complication 
in which his nature seemed to revel, he exasperated 
all the statesmen assembled there. Merian, the 
Russian councillor, observing this procedure, called 
him with Swiss frankness “lacquered dirt”; and 
even Talleyrand could contemptuously style him a 
politician de semaine, who changed his aims and 
means every moment without the smallest regard to 
truth or honour. Jf any one read what the friendly 
English statesmen think of him, as Castlereagh on 
his crooked ways and double dealing in the question 
of provision for Eugéne Beauharnais, or Wellington 
on his conduct on the occasion of the reduction of 
the French army of occupation, or Munster in many 
a German transaction, all and always with equal con- 
tempt, it is hardly possible to conceive how any 





his procrastinating evasion of every great resolve, as | 


not to him:—No minister has exerted himself more 
| to make it believed that he worked for the interests 
| of futurity. Metternich was indifferent even to this 

care for appearances; for even at the time of his dif- 
ferences with the English and Hanoverian statesmen, 
when he expressed his hope that his influence for 
the general good would not be ineffectual,_-when he 
defended his principles of the statu quo, and endea- 

voured gently to pass over its lesser, while abso- 
lutely denying its worst, evils,;,—he did so with 
so evident an affectation, that his indifference 
became thereby only the more evident. Among the 
observers of his own circle, however, he was sup- 
posed to be not without tendency to more liberal 
principles, but that he repressed them in considera- 
tion of his master, and on that account every where 
industriously manifested his contempt for the “ gent 
libérale,” and allowed free play to the instruments 
of the most hardened tyranny,—as, for instance, 
Gentz and Sedlnitzky, even in their most extreme 
measures, and devoted himself to the extinction of 
every free movement. 


—This character of Metternich, preceded by 
that of his abandoned instrument, Gentz, and 
followed by that of the Emperor Francis, opens 
the picture of the inner life of Austria from 
1815—35, alluded to before. Notwithstanding 
the deep gulf which (it must not be forgotten) 
the year 1848 has thrown between the Austria 
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of 1855 and that of 1835, this picture cannot 
fail to be of interest just now. 

We will not conclude without making a 
remark on the style of the author. This, we 
are sorry to say, we cannot praise. It betrays 
too much the German Professor. It is long- 
winded and languid (contrasting thereby rather 
strangely with the cutting and merciless sense 
it mostly pa and appears to us more 
monotonous and tiresome than even that of 
many of the Professor’s former works, —a 
drawback by which the effect of the book is 
greatly weakened. A little more life, a little 
more passion would have made these pages 
more attractive to the general reader. The 
Professor’s sense of dignity leads him very often 
to be dull. All honour to his learning, honesty, 
and high position in the republic of letters; but 
we really are not astonished that Revolution, 
that rash and fiery maiden, when coaxed by 
Herr Gervinus and his erudite friends into 
the Paulskirche, soon fell asleep under the in- 
fluence of their eloquence. 








MINOR MINSTRELS. 

The Noble Laird of Thornyburne: a North- 
umbrian Border Ballad. In 3 Fyttes. With 
Introduction and Glossary. (Saunders & Otley.) 
—This “‘ Noble Laird” arrives too late. Had 
he “come out” when Scott was collecting for 
the supplement to his ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,’ the poem might have stood near Ley- 
den’s ‘ Mermaid of Colonsay,’ and Monk Lewis’s 
‘Sir Agilthorn,’ and Colin Mackenzie’s ‘ Ellan- 
donan Castle,’ and its writer might have been 
sought after and prized in the ballad-loving and 
ballad-making circles of Edinburgh and London. 
Now, we fear that this ‘“‘ Border Ballad” must 
abide the common lot, and be passed over and 
laid aside as a clever production, written in 
a style of which the fashion has passed away, 
possibly not to return. 


Idyls and Rhymes. By Mortimer Collins. 
(Dublin, M‘Glashan; London, Orr & Co.)— 
Mr. Collins is not the meanest of the “‘ Minor 
Minstrels” in his claims on the ears of those 
who accept the music of such. Like too many 
of the confraternity, he seems to disdain finish 
and to repudiate the canons of taste. There is 
not one lyric in this little volume which is com- 
plete. There is hardly a verse which is not 
flawed by some expression too colloquiai, or by 
some epithet too pompous: Mr. Collins having 
apparently not decided whether familiarity or 
stateliness is the best. Yet, again, there is hardly 
a specimen without its touches of grace, fancy, 
and melody. The following verse which opens 
‘ stivalia’ will indicate what there is of good 
and what there is of “less good” in Mr. 
Collins :— 

O Spirit of Summer! 

Where dwellest thou now ? 
Where clings thy light leafage 
To every bough ? 

Thy fair feet tread blossom 

To life from the turf 

Where white marble headlands 
Are washed by the surf: 

Thy gay green pavilions 

Are haunted by thee, 

Where Orion dips deep 

In a far bluer sea: 

Where Hylas was lost 

Through the woods singing blithe, 
And the hills are instinct 

With the magic of myth: 
Where once dwelt Odysseus— 
Ah Hero! to glide 

With thee in long toil 

O'er the violet tide !— 

With thee through cool chambers 
Of Circe to pass, 

Where Faun treads with) Dryad 
The silver starred grass : 

From Amethyst goblet 

By ocean’s dim brink 

In hot thirst of summer 

Red wine-foam to drink— 

Red wine of soft Thessaly 

Cool as the breeze 


That at even comes dancing 
Through murmurous trees. 

Mr. Collins has also adopted the Whistlecraft 
humour of the time, which is for the Muse to 
wear motley and to talk mockery. His gro- 
tesque jingle is not the worst we have seen. 
Let the Laureate and his congregation sit in 
judgment on the new copy of verses, entitled— 

Lotos Eating. 
Who would care to pass his life away 
Of the Lotos-land a dreamful denizen— 
Lotos-islands in a waveless bay, 
Sung by Alfred Tennyson ? 
Who would care to be a dull new-comer 
Far across the wild sea’s wide abysses, 
Where, about the earth’s 3,000th summer 
Passed divine Uylsses ? 
Rather give me coffee, art, a book, 
From my windows a delicious sea-view, 
Southd mutton, body to cook— 
“Music?” I believe you. 


Strawberry icebergs in the summer time— 
But of elmwood many a massive splinter, 
Good ghost stories, and a classic rhyme, 
For the nights of winter. 


Now and then a friend and some sauterne, 
Now and then a haunch of Highland venison : 
And for Lotos-lands I'll never yearn 
Maugre Alfred Tennyson. 


It will be perceived by the above that there 
is no dangerous nor discouraging amount of ex- 
cellence in these ‘Idyls and Rhymes.’ Perhaps 
their writer will try again, and do himself better 
justice. 








Impressions of China, and the Present Revolu- 
tion ; its Progress and Prospects. By Capt. 
Fishbourne. Seeley & Co. 

Capt. Fishbourne commanded the Hermes on 

her late visit to Nankin; and therefore saw 

much of the Civil War which threatens the 

Mantchu throne of China. His views are alto- 

gether favourable to the Insurgents :—to their 

olitics, to their conduct, and to the creed they 
old. This creed he conceives to be a fair 
approach to Christianity. But there are circum- 
stances which incline us to suspect that, to 
some extent, he misapprehends the nature of 
the movement and the character of its leaders. 

Personal observation is deceptive in all parts 

of the East, unless the observer has previous 

knowledge of Asiatic manners, as well as of 

Asiatic history and the spirit of old institutions. 

Capt. Fishbourne, ardent in his love of religious 

truth, and eager to enlist his countrymen’s sym- 

pathies in favour of a people rising against 
their Pagan oppressors,—against their idols and 
their tyrants, — against detected imposture in 
the temple and intolerable ferocity in the palace, 
—accepts too credulously the best interpreta- 
tion of events, and replies to his own doubts 
in a style rather cursory than convincing. His 
tendency to premature conclusions is displayed 
in the introductory ‘chapter of his amiable 
volume, in which he draws a parallel, which 
would be complete were it correct, between 
England and China. Imperfect contrasts are 
as frequent as false analogies in the works of 
too impulsive writers. The Chinese reverence 
their dead, says Capt. Fishbourne; the anti- 
thesis to this being—‘“ Our ancestors find their 
graves in our short memories.” Still less pal- 
pable is the distinction between the two coun- 
tries, when it is said—“ Our highways are upon 
land; theirs are by water.” ‘There are canals 
in England, and roads in China,—though the 
proportion differs. Capt. Fishbourne himself 
notices the immense bridges, which conduct 
highways across rivers as “‘immense”’; and his 
predecessors who penetrated to the interior, 
which he did not, describe the vast roads from 
frontier to frontier which intersect the empire 
in all directions. The Chinese unquestionably 
throng their streams with traffic, — but to 
qualify a parallel is to spoil it:—so that Venice 
might thus be painted without a piazza, and 





Holland without a path across the fields. 





Slight as the point is, it illustrates Capt. 
Fishbourne’s manner. We are commending 
his book to our readers for its abundance of 
pleasant details, and therefore put them on 
their guard against the facility of its deductions. 
China is a region in which it is particularly 
difficult to obtain, from the most searching 
inquiry, any positive result. When no one 
can inform us, with any certainty, whether the 
reigning Emperor married his own sister or not, 
how difficult must it be to appreciate an un- 
authorized power, grounded in many elements, 
shared by numerous pretenders, and supported 
by multitudes who are ignorant alike of its 
origin and of its design! Capt. Fishbourne be- 
lieves the mainspring of the revolution to be 
Christianity, and claims nearly all the merit for 
Protestant teachers. Travellers far more in- 
timate with Chinese history dispute these pro- 
positions. They allow that a religious reforma- 
tion, brought into the field, has armed the rebels 
with new enthusiasm and new terrors ; but they 
are unable so easily to separate the mysticism 
and the self-deification of their chiefs from that 
new system of thought which has eclipsed the 
ancient idolatry of China. The doctrine of 
divine unity has been preached in that empire 
by Mohammedans, and many of these are in 
arms beside Hung-siu-tsiuen, Tae-ping, or 
Tien-teh, whoever that individual is. Indeed, 
this leader, if he exist at all, resembles the 
‘‘ Chinese Mahomet” of M. Huc, “seeking to 
establish his power by fire and sword,” rather 
than the inspired scholar of Hung-Jing, or the 
‘defender of the faith,” whom the missionaries 
have “saluted from afar.” It will be remem- 
bered, that in questioning the value of Hung- 
Jing’s account of his “ relative’ [ Athen. No. 
1422], we cautioned our readers against taking 
his statements for more than they were worth. 
Confirmation of our view comes from an un- 
expected quarter. Our Chinese authority, it 
will be remembered, described his kinsman’s 
manners, and even the motion of his eyes. 
Capt. Fishbourne now says:— 

“About the personality of Hung-siu-tsiuen obscu- 
rity and doubt still predominate. I am not aware 
that any foreigner has seen him since the outbreak 
of the Insurrection, or more recently than 1847, 
when, for a short season, he is believed to have 
been a resident in the house of the Rev. I. J. 
Roberts, at Canton. No one among the people or 
officers, whom we saw at Nankin, would tell us that 
he had seen him, though they all spoke of him as 
then present in that city, and as the greatest on 
earth, being ‘the second son of the Heavenly 
Father.’” 

There seems, in truth, to be a field of new 
Chinese kings,—rivals, partners, or subor- 
dinates. Capt. Fishbourne, however, accredits 
the story of a literary student who, failing to 
gain honours at a public examination, was 
exasperated by official partiality, and, by the 
aid of books, visions, and counsellors, helped in 
leading the nation, already fermenting, into a 
general revolt. But he gives up the anecdote 
about his studies corroborating his dreams, and 
puts it, as we put it, that the visions were remi- 
niscences of the books. Probably the young 
candidate, as one of many whose paths to State 
honours were closed by the venality of Court 
functionaries, turned to account the commotions 
of the demoralized empire, even then at war 
within itself, and by his talents gained a leading 
position and held it, though he is not without 
his rivals in the insurgent camp. A man who 
was put to death at Pekin, as Tien-teh, declared 
that he himself had been elected a king, and 
that Hung-siu-tsiuen had acquired from him 
all his strategical art.— 

“ But we did not always agree in our views. I 
looked upon the place we had taken as too insig- 
nificant, and often inquired of him why he gave the 
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title of king to so many persons. Besides this, he pravity, and by experiences and counsels aid- 


placed great confidence in the practice of magic; 
although, even in former times, no one ever attained 
the throne by this means. He was, moreover, ad- 
dicted to wine and debauchery, having with him 
thirty-six women. I longed, from the bottom of 
my heart, to hear of his defeat and death; as, but 
for him, I should have succeeded in seizing the reins 
of power.” 

Capt. Fishbourne sparingly scatters his per- 
sonal narrative over a large surface of disser- 
tation, which becomes fatiguing. It results 
that his volume is less popular in its contents 
than we had a right to expect. He met a 
number of insurgent chiefs in a formal inter- 
view.— 

“ They were dressed in long beautiful yellow silk 
capes with sleeves, with long hoods of the same ma- 
terial; the hood was stiffened out on the front part 
of the head with devices and letters, I suppose indi- 
cating the rank and title of the wearer; underneath 
these they had long loose robes reaching to the 
ankles, composed of rich red silk; long coloured 
boots, with thick white leather soles, completed their 
dress. One, he who had been sitting as judge, was 
a fine handsome man with a long brilliantly black 





beard, and rather an European countenance, some- 
what Jewish—so European that Mr. Woodgate was 
much inclined to address him in French. * * The 
appearance and bearing of all those men gave me | 
the idea that they were clever, decided, and deter- 
mined, and from the constant solemn appeal to 
heaven to witness their assertion, or in reference to 
their belief, they showed themselves to be under 
a settled conviction that their mission was from 
thence.” 

After the Imperialist victory at Amoy a 
‘bloody assize”’ took place in Chinese fashion: 

“All found were brought to the Chinese admiral, 
whose vessel was close to us, so we saw all that was 
passing. He then issued a mandate for their de- 
struction. At first they began by taking their heads 





off at the adjoining pier; this soon was fully occu- 
pied, and the executioners becoming fatigued, the 
work proceeded slowly, therefore an additional set | 
commenced taking their heads off on the sides of | 
the boats. This also proved too slow for them, and 
they commenced to throw them overboard, tied hand 
and foot. But this was too much for Europeans; | 
so missionaries, merchants, sailors, marines, and offi- | 
cers, all rushed in, and stopped further proceedings. 
The mandarins, executioners, staff, and all, took 
themselves off very quickly, for fear of consequences | 
they could not calculate upon, but which they felt 
they had richly deserved: 400 poor creatures were 
saved from destruction; 250 of these were wounded 
—some with twenty, others less, but more dangerous 
wounds. Some had their heads nearly severed; about 
thirty died. The mandarins then removed their 
scene of butchery a mile outside the town; and 
during the next two days, after having obtained 
possession, they must have taken off upwards of two 
thousand heads, or otherwise destroyed that number 
of people.” 

Capt. Fishbourne’s book, so far as it is nar- 
rative, contributes much information as to the 
progress of the civil war in China. On its 
speculative portions, which are too ample, we 
set less value. But the tone of the whole is 
pleasant, and enlivened by some picturesque 
delineations of the country and the people. 





The Autobiography of John B. Gough, with a 
Continuation of his Life to the Present Time. 
Tweedie. 

Mr. Gough’s ‘ Autobiography’ is one of those 

stories of pious parents, childish impressions, 

early debauchery, and unexpected conversion 
at the crisis of desperation, such as forty years 
ago overflowed our popular literature. Let no | 
one suppose that in speaking thus of Mr. | 

Gough’s narrative, we are making light of ex- | 

cess reformed,—that we mock the agonies of | 

conscience, or doubt the possibility of the most | 
depraved struggling up out of the filth of de- | 





ing in the extrication of other erring creatures 
desirous of renovation. The sad feature is, 
that hardly was the spirit-bottle laid aside for 
the pump, than Mr. Gough was hoisted up into 
public sight and superiority to “testify” and 
to teach. Such events as his finding old ap- 
petites too strong, his violating the solemn 
pledge taken, his getting drunk, and anew asso- 
ciating himself with the Temperance movement, 
were dramatized, served out and preached on 
by himself as fast as they occurred,—it having 
been discovered that the convertite possessed the 
power of impressing masses of hearers. In a 
‘third part” we find worldly encouragement to 
coming Goughs to sober themselves, to confess, 
and to lecture. We have accounts enough to 
make the mouths of poor men water, of ovations 
and greetings, of serenades by ‘‘ the Euterpeans 
and Quartette Club’’ of Boston, of the elegant 
silver medal worth somewhere between fifteen 
and twenty dollars intrinsically, presented to 
the reclaimed drunkard, with its device of ‘a 
fountain playing from ashell,’’—the presentation 
of which (autobiographic modesty here quotes 
from ‘the Boston Bee,”’) called forth from Mr. 
Gough ‘‘an off-hand expression of gratitude, 
sincere, warm and gushing.” Let us go on for 
a paragraph or two relating to’ an annual, a 
silver basket and a pencil-case.— 

“At Bangor I was presented with an elegant an- 
nual, The following report I extract from a Bangor 
paper :—* Mr. Gough and the Ladies.—We have 
before stated, that the ladies made Mr. Gough, on 
Friday afternoon last, at the close of his address at 
the Hammond-street church, two beautiful presents, 
as “ mementoes of their affectionate regard.” Mrs. 
F. T. Wheeler was selected to make the presentation 
address, which she did with a lady-like grace, pecu- 
liarly her own. The ladies most active in setting the 
matter on foot are entitled to much praise, and we 
do not believe their generous affection could have 
selected, had they ransacked the country through, a 
more worthy individual than Mr. Gough as the re- 
cipient of their favours. We should like to call the 
names of several of the ladies we wot of, who have 


movement, some of whom, we know, have been the 


| means of doing much good, had we permission to do 


so. They may rest assured there are those who will 
never think of their names but with gratitude and 
affection. 
them persevere,—persevere. 


1” 


Copies of the Bible presently rained in,—and, | 
says the anonymous continuer of Mr. Gough’s | 
‘ Autobiography,’ abundance of little testimo- | 


nials from little people.— 

“ At Cincinnati six fine little fellows waited on him 
asa deputation to present him with a gold pencil. 
At Gloucester six little girls eame to him with book- 
marks. At Hartford a Bible was given to him with 
an inscription, purporting that it was presented to 
him by his little friends.” 


Sobriety must be allowed to ask, whether 
these gifts were tendered as thank-offerings by 
ex-tipsy children who had submitted to the 
water-cure, or by the children of ex-tipsy 
parents? Next comes the tale of Mr. Gough’s 
invitation to England, with the honours, rap- 
tures and conversions appertaining to it, with 
the parade of Sutherlands, Shaftesburys, Gros- 
venors, lending the sanction of their “ straw- 
berry leaves” to his anti-grape and anti-hop 
crusade,—and, going home from the lecture, 
we suppose, to dinner and cold water! Lastly, 
come reports of tremendous orations, full of 
cases of delirium tremens, —of rescued Johns 
and prayerful Janes—by which the throng was 
shown how one excitement could make an end 
of another excitement, and instructed how a 
weakness as old “as the Flood’’ could for ever 
be made an end of, if only men, women and chil- 
dren would come forward boldly, listen to intem- 


If it be not presumptuous, we will say to | 





perate * Temperance orations, sign pledges, and, 
after having signed, keep the promise. 





The Law of Nature and Nations as affected by 

Divine Law. By Leone Levi. Cash. 

Mr. Levi does not appreciate what Mr. Tenny- 
son calls the blessings of war. Commerce is 
the god of his. idolatry; and he belongs to. that 
class which would avoid war by being unpre- 
pared for it. 

We speak with some diffidence concerning 
this gentleman’s views,—for we confess that, as 
we understand them, they seem so weak and 
contradictory that we doubt whether he has 
accurately expressed or we correctly appre- 
hended them. ‘If you meet the prince in the 
night you may stay him.—Nay by’r Lady, that, 
I think, he cannot.—Five shillings to one on’t, 
with any man that knows the statues, he may 
stay him: marry, not unless the prince be willing.”’ 
So speaks Dogberry; and, with an apology for 
the comparison, so says our author.—‘ The 
| right of making war is the prerogative of the 
, governing body of the State: in the same way 
| as individuals resign their right of self-defence 
| or of punishment of crime to the State or its 
; Magistrates, so nations agree that the right of 

making war shall vestin the Crown. The right 
| of making war is the absolute prerogative of 
| the State: the Crown is generalissimo of all sea 
and land forces whatever,”—marry, not unless 
they be willing; for in the same page Mr. Levi 
asserts, that a soldier is not justified in fighting 
in a war which he thinks an unjust one. If 
Mr. Levi's position be correct, and the soldier 
have a discretion, he is bound to place himself 
in a position to exercise it properly: it is not 
enough that he does not think the war an unjust 
one; he is bound to satisfy himself that it is just, 
before he fights in it. Imagine then our soldiers 
in the Crimea studying in the first place the war 
of diplomatists, which preceded the soldier’s 
war,—then the narrative of the Vienna Con- 





, ferences,—and finishing, by way of a little light 
taken a very great interest in the present temperance 


reading, with seven or eight columns of Mr. 
Gladstone’s simple arguments, to satisfy himself 
whether he can, as a Christian, obey his officer, 
and go into the trenches. He must, of course, 
keep up his reading, lest some reasonable offer 
of peace be rejected, and the war become an 
unjust one. 

But our author does not only blame those 
| who fight in an unjust war,—he quotes with 


| approbation a passage from some peace pam- 
phlet, in which the soldier who deliberately 
kills an enemy is disadvantageously contrasted 
with an assassin, ‘‘ because he has not even the 
low plea of revenge as a palliation.” How a 
sane man, who is obliged to admit that war is 
a necessary evil, can publish such opinions we 
cannot comprehend. If Mr. Levi is impelled 
by his sense of duty to recommend a system of 
arbitration between nations, together with other 
powerful engines, in comparison with which 
Mrs. Partington’s mop was a mighty instrument, 
good feeling should have forbidden the appli- 
cation to our soldiers of terms which, but for 
their palpable absurdity, would add a pang to 
many a bereaved heart. To most persons, we 
believe, nothing during the progress of this war 
has been more striking than the religious feel- 
ing—the simple piety—of these “‘ assassins.” 
Although Mr. Levi, in his Preface, states 
(in our opinion, with an unnecessary and im- 
proper diffidence), that, as a layman, any theo- 
logical disquisition on his part would be inad- 
missible, yet his arguments are chiefly drawn 
from Holy Scripture, whigh would be a reason 
for not entering more fully into them in this 





place, if it were otherwise desirable to do so. 
We do not, however, think that any new argu- 
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ments will be found in this book, or that old ones 
gain any new charm in the author’s hands. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Ivan III. ; or, a Day and Night in Russia: a 
Dramatic Sketch, in Five Acts. By John Bell, 
Sculptor. (Chapman & Hall.)—Among pleasant 
anecdotes of Art, is the story of Gainsborough’s 
passion for Abel’s viol di gamba. Among utter- 
ances marking the calibre of a man’s intellect, we 
have always rated Burney’s literary efforts—made 
not in his great book on his own subject, so much 
as in such excursions into other worlds as the 
music-master’s ‘ Life of Metastasio’ and his 
long-winded Astronomical poem. Following this 
strain, we ought to recognize the pains bestowed 
on a tragedy and on a novel, as well as on his 
*Rhymes on Art,’ by the late President of our 
Royal Academy. Be the results in such cases 
complete or incomplete, the fact of their being 
made at all denotes the aspiration and variety 
of cultivation, which are good arrows in an artist’s 
quiver. Mr. Bell’s tragedy may not be worth 
much, either dramatically or poetically,—but even 
if it be viewed with reference to his training as a 
sculptor, his time was better spent over it than it 
might have been in gathering Exhibition scandals, 
or wasting the evening hours on the staircase of 
some great house, in which the Maecenas, if suffi- 
ciently plied and frequented, may, on some day of 
extravagance, allow a Grace or a Dorothea to be 
placed. What has been said will have indicated 
the manner of good which we find in ‘ Ivan III.’ 
But Mr. Bell’s dramatic sketch is further notice- 
able as one more evidence of the strong hold with 
which the semi-savage Romance of Russian history 
has possessed modern imagination. Without going 
so far back as the days of Braganza Jephson 
and Hayley,—were we to begin with the last 
generation of dramatic aspirants, including So- 
theby, and Sheil, and Maturin, and Buck,—a 
curious list of plays, we imagine, might be drawn 
out, in which it would seem that the same violent 
contrast betwixt ferocious barbarism and semblance 
of magnificence had attracted ‘all and sundry” 
spirits. More recently still, and without any 
reference to the war, we find the Empress Catherine 
figuring as a ‘‘ Kate of Consolation” to Mdlle. 
Rachel, when bent on impersonation of a new 
wickedness—as a Queen of Hearts most precious to 
M. Meyerbeer, when in search of a strongly-cha- 
racterized heroine, to fill the space betwixt Fides 
of Leyden and ‘L’Africaine.’ There can be no 
doubt, then, that Russia is an attractive field for 
the modern artist: but its Shakspeares and Scotts 
are to come,—the strangers, at least, who have 
endeavoured from without the circle of its snows 
to depict its great men, and great bears, its gallant 
women, and their tyrannical favourites, have 
failed,—our English sculptor among the number. 
There is as yet no drama or romance in the English 
or French language that approaches in interest the 
real Memoirs of the Princess Dashkoff, published 
from Miss Wilmot’s papers some years ago. 

Joy and Care: a Friendly Book for Young 
Mothers. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. (New York, 
Scribner; London, Triibner & Co.)—In America, 
it is said, there are no children; yet here is an 
elaborate treatise-on their treatment! Mrs. Tut- 
hill’s little work on the management of children 
is written in a truthful and earnest spirit. Her 
remarks on the diet, exercise, and attire of children 
are judicious, and evince acquaintance with the 
subject ;—but there is scarcely anything in her 
book that will strike English mothers as new. 
Certainly, the advice is not of the freshest for 
this side of the Atlantic. To the credit of our 
countrywomen, we may assert, that none but the 
poorest and most ignorant can require to be in- 
‘structed in the duties necessary for the proper 
rearing of children. We trust, too, that all 
women, from the highest to the lowest, are able 
to tend the sick when required. Nursing is so 
entirely a woman’s duty, that we cannot under- 
stand how an acquaintance with the requirements 
of the sick should need to be gathered from books. 
Is this ignorance of women in their commonest 
duties the result of that homelessness which is fast 





becoming an institution in America? If so, we 
may bless our stars that our daughters are’ not 
educated in the so-called “ paradise of pretty girls.” 
No book can teach a woman those delicate and 
tender attentions which are 30 charming in the 
sick-room. They must be habits—not lessons. 
They must spring from the heart alone. 

The Hundred Boston Orators: appointed by the 
Municipal Authorities and other Public Bodies, from 
1770 to 1852, comprising Historical Gleanings. 
By J. S. Loring. (Boston, Jewett; London, 
Triibner & Co.)—These speeches, interspersed with 
biographical sketches, are interesting as examples 
of American eloquence, and as commentaries on 
the political and personal history of the Union. 
The orations, as well as the criticisms, abound in 
hyperbole. Benjamin Harding, ‘a carving-knife 
whetted on a brick-bat,” is depicted as a man with 
‘Ca livid face,” a ‘‘deformed finger, crooked like 
an audacious note of interrogation,” who spoke 
so severely that had Job been afflicted with a 
speech from him ‘‘he would have bounced, like a 
parched pea, from his stabular mound, seized upon 
the adjacent pitchfork, and scattered death and 
destruction around him.” He accused his anta- 
gonist of coming “from a country where the 
people could see a dollar with the naked eye as far 
as throngh a telescope.” Hillard’s Boston philippic 
is said to have contained “‘ passages of the highest 
eloquence, couched in language of a Tyrian dye.” 
David Henshaw was ‘‘a Hercules in intellect and 
a democrat in principle.” Rufus Choate, famous 
for always driving ‘‘a substantive and six,” is 
reported when he ‘rolled up those tremendous 
climaxes, raised his commanding form upon his 
toes, came down upon his heels like two pavior’s 
rammers, 2nd shook the whole firmament of the 
Common Council chamber like an earthquake.” 
“If the magnetic telegraph were affixed to his 


lips the words would leap upon the wires.” His 
mind ‘‘is as rapid as consists with sanity.” His 
autograph ‘‘resembles the map of Ohio.” By a 


still bolder rhetorician we are told of ‘‘a roar of 
laughter which, like a feu-de-joie, would run down 
the course of ages,” and by another, of a man “the 
motion of whose pyrotechnic mind was as the whiz 
of a hundred rockets.” Specimens like these do 
not, of course, represent the qualities of American 
oratory; but they are fair illustrations of its faults. 
Its excellencies are many and striking; but before 
a speaker rises into eloquence he must forget the 
use of this turgid language, which contrasted with 
it, is like the froth in a pot compared with the foam 
of the ocean. 

How shall the Strong Man use his Strength? or, 
the Right and Duty of War; with Application to 
the Present Crisis. By V. Lushington. (Bell & 
Daldy.)—A specimen of Mr. Lushington’s argu- 
ment is contained in his note on the absence of 
religious papers in the Parliamentary papers on 
the War. The only pious reference is a eonven- 
tional phrase in the formal declaration of War. 
‘It is in such silence and such utterance,” says 
Mr. Lushington, “that the practical Atheism of 
modern politics is clearly shown.” But what of 
the Russian manifestoes, which swarm with Divine 
names and holy words ‘thick as the humming 
bees that hunt the golden dew”? Count Nessel- 
rode, to whom Mr. Lushington imputes a habit of 
‘“hard-lying,” is assuredly not charged with ‘‘prac- 
tical Atheism” of the kind here indicated. The 
remainder of the tract is devoted to show that the 
Russian War is just, and that the English nation 
is infected with many sins—sins, among others, of 
the Barnum colour. A history—full, true and 
particular—of the commercial scandals he points 
at would fill a curious volume. 

A Popular Military and Naval Dictionary of 
Implements and War Terms. By A. Piper. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co.)—Since it has come within 
the province of every journalist _to note whether 
basket batteries are well or ill contrived, —to 
describe epaulements, fougasses, gabionades, and 
other intricacies of warlike fortification,—the value 
of an explanatory manual such as this becomes 
obvious. To use the word “ orthography” in its 
military sense, without appending a gloss, would 
be to confuse the most intelligent mind. Mr. 
Piper’s Dictionary is therefore a useful publication, 





and it has been creditably prepared. We do not 
see, however, the necessity for such deffmitions as 
—‘*‘Gallant; brave, high-spirited, courageous,” 
—or “Intrepid; brave, undaunted, not shaking 
with fear.” Surely the etymology of war might 
thus be indefinitely extended; since “‘ Brave” 
might in its turm be expounded as: ‘‘gallarst” or 
“courageous.” To inform us that ‘‘ Peace” means 
“freedom from war with a foreign nation” sug- 
gests the question whether peace and civil war 
can exist at the same time. Mr. Piper should 
have kept within the teehnicalities of his subject. 

British Antiquities ; their Present Treatment an@ 
their Real Claims. By A. Henry Rhind. (Edin- 
burgh, Black.)—Mr. Rhind goes over the facts of 
the Faussett case and kindred misdeeds of the 
Trustees of the British Museum and other con- 
stituted authorities, both in England and Scotiand, 
and makes an especial appeal to landowners to 
give directions to their servants to see to the pre- 
servation of all ancient monuments on their estates. 
He states, to our surprise, that having pressed 
upon the Directors of the Crystal Palace the pro- 
priety of preserving in their building or the sur- 
rounding park a specimen or two of the struc- 
tures of our own primeval population, they de- 
clined to adopt the suggestion, on the ground that 
such reproductions would be ‘‘ interesting only to 
a limited class of persons.” 

The Ecclesiastical History of New England ; 
comprising not only Religious, but also Moral and 
other Relations. By Joseph B. Felt. Vol. F. 
(Boston, Congregational Library Association.)— 
Twenty years of labour, a visit to this country, 
and ‘the overhauling of an incredible mass of old 
manuscripts in the archives of Massachusetts,” 
have been applied, as we are told, in the compila- 
tion of the work of which this is the first-fruits. 
The result is not proportioned to the pains. In 
dealing with his materials the author has com- 
mitted two great mistakes. He has thrown them 
into the form of annals—a form fatal to continuous 
reading—and he has not been careful in the cita- 


tion of authorities, without which, in the absence 


of personal knowledge, an historical work can be 
of little value. A multitude of minute particulars 
are arranged in chronological order — many of 
them of interest, but not new—in connexion with 
the Pilgrim Fathers,—many of them trifling in 
the lowest degree. The hook should have been 
termed, not a history, but collections for a history. 
In that form it may hereafter be serviceable to 
some one who can deal with it in an histerical 
spirit. The internal squabbles of the colonists are 
not of sufficient importance to justify the publi- 
cation of all the minutest facts respecting them. 
With all their determined love of freedom, for 
which they are to be held in everlasting honour, 
they were mere fallible, half-enlightened men, 
many of whose actions were at variance with 
their principles, and brought considerable disgrace 
upon their cause. 

Old Stones. By the Rev. W.G. Symonds, F.G.S. 
(Malvern, Lamb.)—These ‘‘Old Stones” are pub- 
lished in ‘‘the hope that they may assist in re- 
storing the old tower of an old church.” Such a 
motive might lead many persons to purchase the 
book, but to leave it unread. If they did so they 
would lose some very pleasant reading and a good 
deal of sound instruction. This quaint title is 
attached to a book that contains notes of lectures 
on the geology of Malvern and its neighbourhood. 
Mr. Symonds is rector of Penduck, and has dedi- 
cated his work to the members of the Malvern, 
Woolhope, and Cotteswolde Natural History Field 
Clubs, before whom the substance of it has been 
delivered in the form of lectures. The district in 
which the members of those clubs meet is emi- 
nently fitted for the study of geology ;—and as an 
introduction to this science and a graphic and 
pleasing account of the Malvern Hills, we can 
recommend this little volume. An earnest appeal 
for more natural-history teaching, and for less 
“cramming our schoo} children with religious 
doctrines,” is made by our clerical author. 

The Medical Profession in its Relations to Society 
and the State. By J. F. Clarke. (Churchill.)— 
This is an eloquent address on the subject to which 
it relates, and was delivered as an oration on the 
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eighty-second anniversary of the Medical Society 
of London. 
A Supplement to Baines’s Flora of Yorkshire, 


Cruse’s (Rey. F.) Village Sermons, fe. 8vo. 58. cl. 

Davy’s Volume for a Lending Library, 4th edit. fe. 8vo. 4s, cl. 
De Margueritte’s Ins and Outs of Paris, cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Florian’s Numa Pompilius, by Wanostrocht, 10th edit. 12mo. 4s. 


F Fruits of Enterprise exhibited in Travels of Belzoni, 13th edit. 38. 

with a Map. By J. G. Baker and J. Nowell. Farlong’s Bermone to English Congregation on the Continent, 6s. 
° . ness rt ¢ * ; a . Bla. 6d. 

(Pamplin.)—Our counties have no natural distinc- | Ginss's (J.) Reminiscenose of Merino ane a ae 





tions; therefore, the plants and animals of one of 
them may be precisely the same as the other. 
According to their extent, and the variety of land 
and coast they present, will be the field they offer 
for natural-history observations. Few English 
counties present so great a variety as Yorkshire; 
and one of its Ridings is more than one naturalist 
would find it convenient to work upon. That such | 
is the case is proved by the fact, presented by the 
appearance of this work, which is a ‘Supplement’ | 
to a work of not greater size than itself. The | 
plants given in this ‘Supplement’ have been | 
evidently examined with great care, and general | 
conclusions with regard to their distribution are 
given in the Introduction. We are glad to find | 
that the contributors to our local Floras are begin- 
ning to perceive that there are laws which regulate | . 
the distribution of plants, even in limited districts, | ; soe 7 
and that a higher scene may be kept in view in , See CEAS. 
recording the localities of plants thanin enabling the | ~~ a a4 Queen reclining ona throne, ; 
collector of species to obtain a favourite specimen. | < Tranquil in untried strength, lies yon dear isle ; 
Those interested in the question of the distribution | "°° "1, aapect end unbound her zone, 

; es = Asif the World’s wild passions were—her slaves ! 
of plants in Great Britain in general, or the Flora) azily languid, an assuring smile 
of Yorkshire in particular, will find this work an Plays in her dimples, for around her rise 
essential part of their libraries. 


| This multitudinous chivalry of waves, 

A Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry, with , The guardians of her beauty: not a cloud 
numerous Examples. By J. Todhunter, M.A. , Throws its thin shadow on her lustrous eyes, 
(Cambridge, Macmillan & Co.)—We are happy to, But countless squadrons murmur deep and loud : 
receive a fresh contribution to mathematical in- | No wind breathes threatening from a foreign 
struction from the pen of so successful a teacher as | 
Mr. Todhunter, whose previous efforts in this line 
have proved that he possesses no common qualifi- | 
cations for the task of clearly expounding and | 
appropriately illustrating the exact sciences. In | 
the work before us he gives all that is necessary 
to a thorough comprehension of Conic Sections 
analytically treated, stating and demonstrating the Certosa di Pesio, August. 
propositions usually included in that subject with} THE monks of the palmy days of monachism 
remarkable distinctness, and supplying a few, have left behind them many evidences of having 
chapters on the recently introduced methods of | been exceedingly shrewd judges of the things ap- 
abridged notation. Mr. Todhunter shows a most | pertaining to the material world they lived in. 
commendable concern for the improvement of his | Among these, perhaps the most striking is that 
readers, points out the matters requiring their | presented by the selection of localities for their 
careful attention, and expresses a kindly sympathy | principal establishments. No Tusser or Arthur 
with their difficulties, which he does his best to, Young knew better than the Benedictines and 
alleviate. The examples—both those which are | Carthusians of the darkest centuries all the points 
worked out and those which are left to be worked | to be observed in choosing the site for a human 
by the student—are selected from the best sources, | dwelling. Some considerations, indeed, calculated 
and carefully graduated to suit the increasing | to insure a large mixture of the “dulce” with the 
knowledge and growing ability of the reader. | futile,” seem to have entered more abundantly 

A second volume of Virgil, containing the last | into the plans of the world-despising ccenobites 
six books of the A®neid, and the Georgics, has | than into those of the modern social economists. 
been added to ‘‘ Chambers’s Educational Course.” | Rarely indeed is the site of a large and wealthy 
It resembles the first volume in correctness, neat- | monastery found unmarked by peculiar charm of 
ness, and practical utility, the notes being well | some sort. I was by no means surprised, there- 
adapted both in quantity and quality to throw | fore, to find that the old Carthusians, who, in the 
light upon the text without encumbering it. | thirteenth century, had sought refuge from the 
Messrs. Chambers have also published A Key to} turbulent and very disagreeable world around 
Practical Mathematics, containing solutions of | them in the valley of the Pesio, had selected one 
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Higgins, The Earth ; its Physical Condition, &c. new edit. 4s. 6d. 
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shore, 
But the white steeds upheave their crests of brine, 
Shake their fierce manes, and rampant rush in line: 
And England smiles securely evermore. 
LoNSDALE MAHON. 
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the exercises in their treatise on that subject.— | 
We have pleasure in announcing the second 
edition of Professor Pillans’s First Steps in the 
Physical and Classical Geography of the Ancient ' 
World, which is a little work drawn up on a very 
superior plan, and well calculated for the use of | 
those who are in the earlier stages of classical 
study. The author proceeds upon the sound 
principles of attaching more importance to natural 
than to conventional divisions of countries, and | 
invariably associating the mention of each name of | 
a place with some mythological legend, historical 
event, or remarkable peculiarity. 
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of the most lovely alpine scenes I have ever met 
with. 

The little mountain stream of the Pesio, which 
falls into the Tanaro before it has had space enough 


| to acquire such size as would fairly entitle it to 


be called a river, rises in that high part of the 
Maritime Alps which is crossed by the great road 
from Nice to Turin, over the well-known Col di 
Tenda. It runs during the greater part of its 
course due southwards, nearly in a parallel line 
with the great road above mentioned, some ten 
miles to the eastward of it. From Turin, a rail- 
road recently opened carries the traveller in two 
hours and a half to Cuneo. From that city a pretty 
drive, first crossing the Stura, and then skirting 
the northern foot of the mountains towards the 
east, brings him at the distance of about ten miles 
to the little manufacturing town of Chiusa, At 
this point the valley of the Pesio opens out into 
the plain; and the road turning up it southwards 
reaches the ci-devant monastery after some five 
miles of continuous ascent by the sideof the brawl- 
ing stream, which at every step speaks more plainly 
its mountain birth and wild torrent nature. Very 
shortly after leaving Chiusa the peculiar beauty 


of the valley begins. Meadows of the brightest 
green, unspeakably delicious to eyes that have long 
looked on grey and brown substitutes for green, 
skirt the stream on either side, run up the sub- 
siding slopes for a few hundred yards, and are 
then hedged in by the coppice wood that covers 
the mountain sides, till this in its turn is over- 
topped by naked walls of bare cliff, streaked 
here and there with snow, and variegated, wher- 
ever a little earth has been able to lodge itself, 
with a few black pines. The soft meadows of the 
lower part of the valley are richly ornamented with 
chestnut trees of a most magnificent growth, not, 
as is generally the case, packed together in masses 
so as to prevent the development and injure the 
beauty of the trees, but admirably disposed, singly 
or in small groups, in a manner which gives the 
valley the aspect of the richest park scenery. 

In the midst of this, on the right bank of the 
stream, stands the vast mass of buildings which 
formed the Certosa, or Carthusian convent—a vast 
mass of building still, though but a portion of 
that which existed at the time of the suppression 
of the community by the French. Seven monks 
only, together with the lay-brothers, who served 
them, inhabited this enormous dwelling, and pos- 
| sessed the large estates depending on it, at the 
| time when they were thrust forth, and their pos- 
sessions declared national property. For some 
years after their expulsion, according to the in- 
formation given me by an old country gentleman 
of the neighbourhood, who remembers those days, 
the convent was absolutely abandoned to neglect 
and plunder; and seems to have been considered 
lawful game, by anybody from the neighbouring 
towns or estates, who, having need of a column 
or two, or a few stones, might find it cheaper to 
cart them from this solitude than to obtain them 
from any other less prepared quarry. More than 
one extensive corps de logis has entirely disappeared, 
as well as a vast quantity of marbles stripped 
from the remaining portions of the building. A 
tower also, which old engravings show to have once 
decorated the convent, exists no longer. 

Yet the remaining portion, which has been put 
into tolerably good repair, would, if fully inhabited, 
be abundantly sufficient to lodge between two and 
three hundred inmates. A Carthusian convent 
must always be larger in proportion to the number 
of the community intended to inhabit it, than 
that of any other order ; for these monks, as the 
reader will probably remember, were not cceno- 
bites: they did not eat in common refectories; 
but each inhabited a separate, and often partially 
isolated, little house or suite of apartments of his 
own. This generally consisted of three or four 
rooms, and mostly had attached to it a small pri- 
vate garden for the recreation and exercise of its 
inhabitant. 

The present proprietor of the property purchased 
it solely, I am assured, for the sake of the fuel 
afforded by the woods on the neighbouring moun- 
tain sides, which he needed for the consumption 
of large glass-works carried on by him at Chiusa. 
But chance having brought hither our countryman, 
the well-known hydropathist, Capt. Claridge, he 
at once pitched on the abandoned convent as a 
locale admirably adapted for a water-cure establish- 
ment. No sooner was the notion conceived than 
it began to receive its execution from his energy 
and activity. He leased the building, and in 1848 
opened it to the public. As soon, however, as it 
was well set going, Capt. Claridge seems to have 
felt that his part was accomplished, as he had no 
desire to makea trading speculation of the matter. 
So he gave up his lease and interest to others; and 
though still often an inmate, he is so only as a 
visitor. The present director is a German, Herr 
Buchheister ; and the medical superintendent, 
M. le Docteur le Févre, a Frenchman. It must 
be admitted, that for those whose sanitary creed is 
summed up in the brief and absolute Pindaric 
formula—‘‘ dpioroy pev bdwp,”—it would be diffi- 
cult to find a spot offering greater facilities for 
their favourite practices. Water of excellent 
quality, and in the greatest abundance, has been 
conducted hither and thither in every direction 
along the hill-sides by the skilful system of irriga- 
tion, that left no upland meadow, or even isolated 
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knoll, unfertilized by the unsparing labour of the 
old Carthusians ;—even at the cost, in some in- 
stances, of aqueducts supported on pillars of ma- 
sonry, which alone remain standing to show the 
inferior industry of their lay successors. Delicious 
umbrageous garden walks entice the valetudinarian 
to exercise ; mountain paths in abundance are there 
to strengthen the limbs and lungs of the more 
vigorous convalescent; while cloud-veiled summits 
and naked cliffs tempt the longer excursions of 
the practised cragsman. Even in wet weather any 
required amount of exercise may be commodiously 
enjoyed; for enough of the extensive cloisters 
and ambulatories of the monks remain to give a 
stout walker room to tire himself without re-tread- 
ing the same flags unpleasantly often. 

Nevertheless, the directors of the establishment 
address their invitations not only to the hydro- 
pathic, but to the general public. And I fancy 
that the greater number of the inmates, nearly 
amounting to a hundred, who are now under the 
convent roof, have, like me and mine, come hither 
for the sake of the cool air and picturesque scenery 
of the mountain valley, rather than for its wet 
sheets and amphibious observances. It is, indeed, 
no small advantage to such strangers from the 
northern side of the Alps as may find themselves 
in Italy during the months of July and August, 
to have a place of refuge provided for them, where 
the average temperature is rather below, than 
above, that of a common English summer. And 
it is fair to add, that Herr Buchheister appears 
anxious to render his convent as agreeable to the 
motley crowd of various nationalities within its 
walls as the different tastes of his guests and his 
own means will permit. It may be as well also to 
mention the scale of prices fixed for the inmates, 
exclusive of fees for medical treatment. Each 
adult pays seven franes a day, or one hundred and 
eighty a month, and half-a-franc a day for service. 
This includes lodging, and breakfast, dinner, and 
supper taken at the public table. A private sitting 
room is charged separately: and one franc and a 
half extra is paid by those who choose to take their 
meals in private. The table is served in a some- 
what homely style, but with abundance, and with 
viands of fully equal quality to such as could be 
found in any part of Piedmont, save Turin, Genoa, 
or Nice. 

With the water-cure as here administered I have, 
as I have said, had nothing to do. As one, how- 
ever, who has in his day taken the water under 


the auspices of the great patriarch of hydropathy, | 
Preissnitz, I may be permitted to observe that the | 


austere practice of the Griifenberg sage appears 
here to be modified, to suit the slenderest water 


capacity. I see comfortable patients not only taking | 


their hot soup at dinner, but absolutely enjoy- 
ing hot tea and coffee every morning and every 
evening ;—enormities which at Griifenberg would 
have made the very streams run backward to their 
sources with horror, and have caused the culprits 
to be declared rebels against the Nereids, and ex- 
cluded from the benefits of water for ever. Nay, 
worse even than this!—hear it not, shade of Preiss- 
nitz !—Provision has been made for such degenerate 
and recreant hydropathists as may choose to borrow 
a hint from the pilgrims who boiled their peas, 
and take their water warm ; for in a hidden and 
snug corner of the huge building may be found a 
very comfortable range of warm baths! 

Our miscellaneous community is chiefly com- 
posed of English and Piedmontese. Among the 
latter we have not been without some men of 
note. The present Minister of the Interior, Ra- 
tazzi, is for the nonce a Carthusian; and a few 
days since we had the still more well-known ex- 
minister, Massimo Azeglio. His stay here gave 
rise to an amusing specimen of newspaper intelli- 
gence which is worth recording, for the behoof of 
those who still entertain a high veneration for the 
veraciousness of print. 

A few days ago our Galignani informed us, on 
the authority of “‘the Turin papers,” that the 
Cav. Massimo Azeglio had had a narrow escape 
from losing his eyesight, at Pesio, from burns, 
which he had been subjected to by his endeavours 
to put out the clothes of a child on fire. Now it 
is quite true that the Cav. Azeglio had, to the 


great sorrow of all here, been badly burnt in the 
face. But the accident occurred from some fire, 
which the good-natured ex-statesman, who was 
assisting some young people in their endeavours to 
amuse the company one fine night in the garden, 
was holding close to his person, under a sheet, for 
the purpose of personifying a ghost/ But then the 
other story—(not invented most assuredly by the 
hero of it)—the heroic self-sacrifice for the endan- 
gered child—looked better for the public eye than 
the catastrophe of the statesman playing ~ 
ote. tke 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE meeting of the British Association at Glas- 
gow promises to be one of the most interesting of 
the series. Many attractive names are already 
announced,—and the visitors from abroad will 
include a cluster of persons illustrious by their 
rank and attainments. Prince Albert has been 
compelled to decline the invitation; but several 
members of the Imperial family of France will 
attend the meeting :—including the Prince of 
Canino and two of his daughters, and (probably) 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. MM. Retzius, 
De Verneuil, Kéliker, Steetz, Dumas, Persos, 
Dr. Milne-Edwards, and Baron Liebig are an- 
nounced. A goodly gathering of our own Scientific | 
celebrities will take place. The Association is | 
already assured of the presence—subject of course | 
to unforeseen accidents—of Sir Roderick Mur- | 








; chison, Sir Charles Lyell, Profs. Sedgwick and 
| Phillips, Lord Dunraven, Col. Pollock and Mr. 
Hugh Miller, in the Geological Section,—of Sir 
John Richardson, Col. Sabine, Dr. Scoresby, Sir 
John Ross, and Capt. Collinson, in the Geographical 
Section, —of Sir William Jardine, Drs. Fleming 
and Inglis, Balfour, Lankester, and Carpenter, 





Messrs. J. Gould, W. J. Burchell, N. B. Ward, 
| in the Section of Natural History,—of Lord Har- 
rington, Col. Sykes, Messrs. Cheshire, Newmarch, 
| and Tooke, in the Section of Statistics,—of Profs. 
| Faraday,Graham, Daubeny, Playfair, and Drs.Gre- 
' gory and Hassall, in the Chemical Section. Col. 
Rawlinson and Sir David Brewster will also, we un- 
; derstand, be present. Great preparations are being 
| made to receive these guests. Many of the large 
manufacturing establishments of Glasgow will be 
open to the scientific strangers. We may mention 
—Messrs. Napier & Sons’ Engine Works, and the 
screw-ship Persia, the largest steamer now afloat, 
—Messrs. Tennant & Co.’s Chemical Works, 
St. Rollox, the most extensive, perhaps, in the 
world, with a stalk or chimney 440 feet high,— 
Mr. Dixon’s Iron Works, with Condié’s steam 
hammer at work,—Messrs. Monteith & Co.’s 
, Turkey Red Works,—Messrs. Templeton & Co.’s 
| Carpet Factory,—the Power Loom and Spinning 
Factories of Messrs. Scott, Grant, Johnston, and 
| Robertson,—the Sugar Refinery of Messrs. Mur- 
| doch & Doddrell,—the Alum Works of Messrs. 
| John Wilson & Sons,—the Sewed Muslin Ware- 
| houses of Messrs. Brown, and of Messrs. Mac- 
donald,—the Thread Manufactories of Messrs. 
Alexander of Glasgow, and of Messrs. J. & P. 
Coats of Paisley. These are only a few. An 
excursion to Arran will take place on Thursday, 
the 20th; and one on the previous Saturday will 
probably be arranged for Lochlomond. A Mu- 
seum of Chemical Products, and one of Local 
Geological Specimens, are both in a forward state 
of preparation ; and it is probable that a number 
of the Marine Animals of the Clyde will be ex- 
hibited alive in Vivaria, constructed after the 
fashion of those now familiar to our metropolitan 
public in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park. 
It is announced in the Wiener Zeitung of the 
17th of August (just at hand) that the Managing 
Committee of the German Natural Philosophers 
and Physicians have postponed the meeting, which 
was to have taken place next month (September), 
to another year, on account of the disturbances 
caused by cholera. We hasten to lay this intelli- 
gence before our readers, as some of them were 
probably purposing to attend the conference. 


During the past week the Isle of Wight has 
been the scene of some interesting antiquarian 








excursions and discourses: — the Archeological 


Association having held an attractive session at 
Newport. 

The death of Mr. Colburn is announced in the 
daily papers. Besides having been an active and 
prosperous publisher, under whose auspices many 
good and useful works have been given to theworld, 
including the ‘ Diaries’ of Pepys and Evelyn, the 
early works of Sir E. B. Lytton,—Mr. Colburn was. 
at onetime largely interested in periodical literature. 
The New Monthly Magazine, which now bears 
his name, was founded by him with Campbell as 
editor ; he was also, at one time or other, proprietor 
—or part proprietor—of the London Weekly 
Review, afterwards the Court Journal, the Literary 
Gazette, and the Sunday Times. 

Before parting, for the present, from the subject 
of the Government grant for promotion of Science, 
we may take occasion to raise the question—and we 
submit it tothe Council of the Royal Society with due 
diffidence—whether it would not be wiser in them 
to publish an annual report of the disbursement of 
the money? A Correspondent, himself a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, complains of the want of due 
publicity. He writes:—‘‘One circumstance has 
not, I believe, been noticed, to which I take the 
liberty of calling attention, now that the grant 
appears likely to be (very properly) continued. 
Speaking as a Fellow of the Royal Society in the 
habit of receiving all their publications, I may state 
that, as regards the Society generally, or the 
public, no notice of the application of this grant, or 
even of its existence, is taken either in their Trans- 
actions, Proceedings, or Annual Accounts. It is 
very proper, no doubt, that the disposal of the 
money should be left to the Council,—but I believe 
it to be equally proper and beneficial that the 
Society generally, and even the public, should be 
informed how the grant is bestowed, and what are 
its scientific results. I presume that it is from 
private information alone that you have given a 
list of persons who have received a share of the 
fund. Lord Brougham, I suppose, has it from a 
similar source; but I think that in the interest of 
the Society and of science the application should be 
made generally known.”—Of course the Council of 
the Royal Society does report to the Government 
on the expenditure of this public money; and very 
probably members of the House of Commons may 
know how to obtain copies of their reports. But 
we do not—at the moment—see any reason for 
withholding this information from the general 
public. 

M. Dupin, sen., it is said, is about to issue a 
new volume of ‘Memoirs.’ 

It is not often that men of genius are selected 
as the heirs of wealthy men. With women they 
are more successful ;—but then the ladies nearly 
always make their own conditions. They marry 
the objects of their admiration. A list of the men 
of literary fame who—by virtue of their works— 
have charmed themselves, like Balzac, into the 
houses of wealthy and noble brides would fill a 
column. A list of those who have won their way 
into the wills of wealthy men, like Washington 
Irving, might be counted onahand. This selecter 
list—if we may credit French report—has been 
enlarged by a new example. The story runs as 
follows :—A. few days ago, a very old man, living 
at Poitiers, possessing a fortune of 600,000 franes, 
and without heirs, caused M. Dumas’ ‘Monte 
Christo’ to be read to him during an illness. The 
work charmed him. He made inquiries about the 
author, and learned that he had once possessed, at 
St.-Germain-en-Laye, a property to which he had 
given the name of his romance, but which cireum- 
stances had obliged him to sell. Without caring 
to hear more, the invalid took a pen and thus 
wrote to the novelist: ‘Sir, I am old; I am 
ill; Iam moderately rich. Your ‘Monte Christo’ 
has lately been read to me, and has greatly con- 
tributed to dissipate my ennui, and diminish my 
sufferings. Having no children, and being likely 
to be ere long called hence, I cannot do better 
than leave part of my fortune to an author to 
whom I owe so much. I divide my fortune then 
into two parts, giving one to the poor of Poitiers, 
and the other to you. Be so good as to receive, 
&c.” At first, so runs the tale, M. Alexandre 
Dumas hesitated to believe in the authenticity of 
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this letter —which is not wonderful, perhaps, 
considering how closely its style resembles his 
own; but in the course of the day a notary of 
Paris called upon him, and satisfied him on that 

int.—Our readers will believe just as much of 
this fresh episode of ‘Monte Christo’ as they 
please. We hope it is quite true; but we should 
not be surprised to hear that it is no more than an 
ingenious publisher's puff. Is there a new edition 
of ‘ Monte Christo’ in the press ? 

By a slip of the pen, not discovered until too 
late to correct the press, we last week misprinted 
the Christian name of the Author of ‘Locke’s 
Writings and Philosophy Considered.’ The author 
writes to correct the mistake :— 

**August 20. 

*¢ Will you have the goodness to correct a mistake 
in your last Atheneum, where the author of a 
volume on Locke’s writings is called Mr. David, 
instead of Edward Tagart. I am sorry the re- 
viewer should think the book characterized 
much by bad feeling and temper, and charge me 
with misrepresenting the motives of Reid, and 
falsifying the words of Hume. But surely I have 
always quoted Hume’s language faithfully, and 
have only attributed to Reid—in common with 
Beattie and Oswald—a very natural feeling to ac- 
count in some degree for their injustice to Locke. 
The Scotch writers have so long held possession of 
the field of mental and moral science in this 
country, that it seems as if no man was to be tole- 
rated who ventures a word in favour of the school 
-of Locke and Hartley, and even contends for its 
superiority. But ‘ valeat quantum.’—-I am, Sir, 

“EDWARD TaGaRtT.” 
—We cannot re-open the question. That Mr. 
“Tagart has unfaithfully rendered the language of 
’ Hume, we showed bya double quotation last week. | 
-As to the suggestion that we are inclined to give an 
~unfair preference to Scottish, as compared against 
English, speculation, Mr. Tagart must be aware 
that such a charge is absurd. 

Preliminary measures have been adopted for 
founding in Edinburgh a ‘Scottish Meteorological 
Society.” The Duke of Argyll is the provisional 
President, and Mr. A, K. Johnston the Honorary 
‘Secretary. A series of resolutions, passed at a 
first meeting, under the presidency of the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, is in circulation among meteoro- 
logists,—and, we understand, that the proposal 
meets with favour. The chief resolution declares 
that—‘‘ The Meeting, having taken into considera- 
tion the expediency of forming a Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society, and having had laid before it letters 








from many eminent persons conversant with the | 
subject recommending the proposed measure and 
promising support ; being moreover, deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of ascertaining the | 
‘laws which determine the climate and weather of | 
localities at different seasons, and seeing that the 
state and changes of the atmosphere affect so ma- 
terially health, agriculture, navigation, and other 
national interests, —the Meeting “cordially concurs 
in the proposal to have Meteorological observa- 
tions carried on systematically throughout Scot- 
land, and properly registered, with a view to their 
being afterwards sent to some central office for the 
purpose of classification and publication.” The 
following gentlemen were appointed a Provisional 
Council :—Sir J. S. Forbes, Sir W. Gibson-Craig, 
Sir R. K. Arbuthnot, Sir W. Jardine, the Hon. 
B. Primrose, D. Milne Home, Esq, W. Pitt 
Dundas, Esq., Capt. Kerr, R.E., Prof. Anderson, 
Dr. G. Wilson, Prof. Forbes, Dr. Fleming, Hugh 
Miller, Esq., W. Swan, Esq., Charles ‘Lawson, 
Esq., James Bryson, Esq., Prof. Alison, Prof. 
Wilson, T. Stevenson, Esq., Prof. Traill, J. Wil- 
son, Esq., J. Miller, Esq., J. M. Hog, Esq. 
An interesting solemnity will take place, 
Salzburg, on the 9th of September next. Father 
Joachim Harpinger, once the well-known ‘‘ Ca- 
puziner Rothbart” of the Tyrolese insurrection of 
1809, will celebrate on that day the fifty years’ 
jubilee of his priesthood, on which occasion the 
oo granddaughter of the Sandwirth, Andreas 
aa alittle girl of only four years, will officiate 
as “‘ Kranzjungfer.” A biography of the martial 
priest-jubilant, from the pen of Herr von Schall- 
hammer, of Salzburg, is to appear for the occasion. 


at 





| deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, 
| Six, and WILL CLOSE SATURDAY, 
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American papers are remarking on the absence 
of all literary effort in the Crimea, and are therein 
noting—very much to their own glory—a charac- 
teristic difference between the surroundings of an 
American and of an English army. The contrast 
is fair. The self-laudation is not unjust. Our 
readers know that when the Yankees marched 
into Mexico they carried with them a printing- 
press, and published a newspaper along the 
line of invasion. Across prairies, through dan- 
gerous passes, over mountain ranges, sometimes on 
mules, oftener on men’s shoulders, occasionally in 
waggons,—travelled press, paper, type, and ink, 
—editors, contributors, and pressmen, fighting, 
foraging, writing, working onward. Infinite were 
the uses of the press. 1t carried orders through 
the camp.. Every morning the soldier read in 
it the story of the previous day. It anticipated 
gazettes. It disseminated orders of the day. It 
perpetuated the gossip of the camp; reflected 
public opinion in the army; made known every 
want; supplied every information; exercised, in- 
spired, and animated every heart. Had the 
Americans been in the Crimea they would have 
had daily papers at Balaklava, Eupatoria, Yeni- 
kale, and Constantinople ; and these papers — 
reflecting the humours, incidents, and lite of the 
camp—would have ranked among the best historical 
documents on the war. As it is, our soldiers in 
the Crimea are indebted to the London journals 
for authentic information of what occurs in the 
camp itself, and within a mile or two of their own 
tents. Jonathan is far a-head of us in some re- 
spects, 





Closing of the Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The Gallery, with a 
COLLECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and 
I8s OPEN net oe from Ten to 


GE‘ RCE NICOL, ——— 





8.; Catalogue, 6d. 








ROSA BONHEUR.—In consequence of the late arrival of 
Malle. Rosa Bonheur's Picture of ‘THE HORSE FAIR, the 
FRENCH EXHIBITION of FINE ARTS will remain OPEN 
until the i‘ of wane m ber. 

121, Pall M 

ROYAL G ALLERY ¢ OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 
—Additional Pictures.—The English Mortar Battery. the —— 
and Rifie Pits, General Pelissier’s Night Attack,and Mr. Fergus- 
son’s New System of Fortification, are now added to the Diorama, 
“The Events of the War.” The Lecture by Mr. Stoequeler. Daily 
at 3 and 8.—Admission, 1s.,2s. and 38. Children, half-price. 





FOR SALE.—The greatest and finest peekesion of _ ART of 
CALIGRAPHY or PENMANSHIP is now EXH TING at 
the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION daily, being a 
Memento of the late Sir Konert Pre, Bart, and executed with 
the Pen by Mr. Tuomas Duncatr. This wonderful Work of Art 
contains not less than 209 Figures, &c. &c. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—FOOD, and its ADULTERA- 


| TIONS.—THAMES WATER, and its IMPURITIES. (Samples 


from all the bridges.) These vital subjects lectured upon and 
illustrated, chemically and in_ the microscope, by Dr. Brown, 
| P.LS. &C.. and J. H. Pepper, Esq. 

ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. —THE FIRST NIGHT of 
the EXTRAORDINARY PERFORMANCES of the GREAT 
WIZARD of the NORTH will be MONDAY, Sept. 3rd. Exten- 
sive preparations are in progress, but with every precaution taken 
that the arr sh on the Opening Night. 





| PROFESSOR ANDERSON’S improved series of DELASSE- 


MENS MAGIQUES will, on this occasion surpass any previous 
Illustrations of Magic Art given by him either in the Metropolis 
orelsewhere. He would respectively refer his patrons and the 
public to the successful season at the Adelphiin 1842, when the 
novelty and surprising character of the wonders pooduced by him 
drew dense crowds on each night of performance; he would also 
refer to the still more astonishing features of the * Entertainment 
given by him at Covent Garden, in 1840, when the znageeade of 
the scale on which the Experiments were presented far oar 
rivalled anything that had been previously attempted by himse! 
or any other artist. AT THE LYCEUM, the GREAT W ZaRD'S 
ENTERTAINMENT will now be presented with still increased 
magnificence, with perfected Apparatus, and far more amplified 
Wonders. THE ENTIRE ARRANG EM ENTS will be so modified 
as to present each Experiment in a more striking manner and 
with greater dramatic effect. To accomplish tbis, the services of 
the best men of science, artists, and mechanicians have been en- 
listed, including the inventive genius of the French, the profound 
research of the Germans, and the fantastic originality of the Ori- 
ental nations. For foun monarch before whom THE GREAT 
WIZARD OF THE NORTH has performed, a special new feat 
has been invented. ‘he whole of these will be concentrated into 
the EVENING’S AMUSEMENT AT THE LYCEUM. The 
My stic ne ea which were most pleasing to HER MAJESTY 
t BALMORAL; the oss Feat which moss excited the curiosit; 
of the late CZAR at ST. PETERSBURG; the Paradox whic 
proved most seg oy to the KING of PRUSSIA at BERLIN; 
the tour d’addresse which most astonished the EMPEROR OF 
AUSTRIA at VIENN A; the experiment which elicited the most 
marked approbation of ‘the KING OF SWEDEN at STOCK- 
HOLM; the special wonder which most excited the curiosity of 
the Q UBEN OF SPAIN; the new exemplification of the Magi- 
oe art, produced ont’ the occasion of Professor Anderson per- 
forming in the poeseone of the PRESIDENT and the SENATE 
MENITED TES; the Puzzle which most puzzled the 
“’euteness” of ies Jonathan n; the seeming inexplicability 
which rendered awe- parece the Indian in a native forest ; the 
grand feats which, for ghts npre- 
cedented fro ~i,. mbering from two 7 Laced 
thousand in the Metropolitan Hall, “New York ; the chef-Tauvr 
ph; Professor Anderson on his first appearance in a, twenty 
ht’ the most wondrous of his wonders p: 
Adelph ‘the most exciting of the marvels which originated 20 
much excitement in his performances at the Theatre ary Rogal Covent Covent 
| Garden ; the peculiar and most pleasing portions of 








ty 








ent as givea in the Provinces; together with actonn ting een 
feabures in his rapertony of Mystery, reserved ex eesaly for a 
pearance at the Royal Lyceum heatre, will comprised in 
his DELASSEMENS MAGIQUES. — the re wondrous of 
these will be the 0! of SPIRIT. 
RAPPING, i has the invisib] are stout the Oreat Wiseed 
will be found to pervade every part of the house, and to be present 
everywhere. The whole will be produced with h due to oat 
geousness of effect, and 2M the ae of the Wizard of the 
North’s inexhaustible fund of Magic will be called into active aid 
on Monday, September the 3rd. 

e Prices of Admission will be thus ye :—Private Boxes 
(which will be at the ibraries and Music- 
sellers, and at the Box-office), 12 la. and 1. lis. 6d. ; Orchestra 
Stalls, 48.; Dress Circle, 38.; Upper Boxes, 28.; Pit, 18; Gallery, 6d. 
The Box-office will be open from 10 till 5, on ‘and after Wednesday 
next, under the direction of Mr. Chatterton. 

















FINE ARTS 


Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages: Notes of a 
Tour in the North of Italy. By George Ed- 
mund Street, Architect. Copiously Illustrated. 
Murray. 

WE heartily accept the axiom with which Mr. 
Street prefaces this interesting and elegant volume, 
—stating the amount of interest, novelty and 
freshness imparted to foreign travel, by a pursuit 
which decides the traveller's route. Even the 
collector mentioned by the Lady of “the Baltic 
Letters,” whose passion was to collect snuffers of 
all epochs, countries, and sizes, would get more 
out of his holiday than those languid, imitative folk 
who drag themselves from glacier to glacier, from 
cathedral to cathedral, because the ice of one and 
the spire of the other are matters described in all 
Guide-Books as sights not to be overlooked by the 
tourist. But we “protest against the Statute of 
Limitations also propounded by Mr. Street in the 
Preface aforesaid. His ‘‘ snuffers”—to return to 
our illustration—must be pewter snuffers, or he 
will not so much as look at the candlesticks to 
which they belong. He will have nothing to do 
with window, porch, arcade, or battlement which 
is not medieval. For such tourists as he, not 
merely have Sansovino, Scamozzi, and Pallacio 
no interest in Venice, — but the eupola of St. 
Peter's at Rome, the overpowering grandeur and 
simplicity of the church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli there, do not exist. They will worry 
at some small detail,—strain at some “gnat” 
of an ill-managed window or heathen cornice 
in a Renaissance building, — while they will 
be found not merely gulping, but swallowing 
“camels” of blunder, shapelessness and anti- 
climax in the medley edifices of the school 
elect. Thus it must ever be when Formality is 
enthroned for Faith, and Sectarianism for Religion. 
Perhaps, however, the Formalists are a pheno- 
menon of our time, inevitable as a protest and 
a counterblast,—useful, too, as inviting examina- 
tion and quickening controversy. Mr. Street, 
too, as a Formalist exhibiting knowledge as well 
as prejudice, is worth listening to under cautions. 
Few amateurs will consult his book without 
finding their store of examples increased, feeling 
their memories refreshed,—and, if they be open- 
minded, gathering from its writer’s admissions 
such differences with other formalists as will prove 
aids to the balancing of their own judgments. 

To begin at the beginning, let us extract a 
principle laid down in our tourist’s Preface,— 
which is curious if it be read in connexion with 
his book.— 


“It appears to me that those who so argue confound 
the accidents with the elements of the true Gothic archi- 
tecture of the middle ages, and mistake altogether the 
object which, I trust, most architects would propose to 
themselves in striving for its revival. The elements are 
the adoption of the best principles of construction, and the 
ornamentation naturally and properly, and without con- 
cealment, of the construction ; the accidents are, as it 
appears to me, the particular character which individual 
minds may have given to their work, the savageness, oF 
the grotesqueness as it has been called, which is mainly to 
be discovered in the elaboration of particular features by 
some particular sculptor or architect, and which in the 
noblest works—and, indeed, I might say, in most works— 
one sees no trace of.” 


“* Construction,” then, is the watchword of those 
who, not allowing the Palladians to be like the 
Goths, human,—and denying them, therefore, the 
excuse of “accidents” as well as the credit for 
elements,—mow down everything that is not refer- 
able to the principle of ‘the — arch” as 
pagan and illicit. Yet the student will not pass 
through this honest but one-sided book without 
observing how perpetually Mr. Street’s own “ con- 
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struction-faith” must needs be pocketed whenever 
it suits his enthusiasm. We could note many pas- 
sages such as the following, which occurs in Mr. 
Street’s Verona journals :— 


*«On the top of this wall [he says, the wall dividing a 
small burial-ground from the Piazzetta] and supported 
upon corbels, is one of those monuments peculiarly asso- 
ciated with Verona, because so numerous there, though 
they are often met with elsewhere in Italy: they are either 
large pyramidal canopies supported upon trefoiled arches 
resting on four marble shafts, with a kind of sarcophagus 
or an effigy beneath; or else, when attached to a wall, 
they have two detached shafts supporting the same kind 
of trefoiled arch and surmounted by a flattish pediment. 
Their effect is almost invariably beautiful in the extreme, 
and their one radical and condemning defect is, that they 
all require to be held together by rods of iron connecting 
the capitals of the columns. This, however, is soon for- 
gotten when one feels that there is no pretence ever or 
anywhere at its concealment. Notwithstanding this defect, 
one cannot help loving and admiring them.” 

Surely, ‘‘ construction” has been, according to 
our tourist’s admission, at fault here. It is amus- 
ing to imagine what amount of disdain and ana- 
thema would be launched against iron rods, were 
they openly “required” to tie together or to 
shore up any Renaissance canopy or arcade. But, 
as we advance, we shall find the same allowances, 
the same blank credit, frankly written off by Mr. 
Street, against the very building which has been 
preached from as a faultless, mystical and signi- 
ficant model, by Mr. Ruskin,—we allude to the 
Ducal Palace at Venice. Whereas the passion of 
the Author of ‘ The Stones’ overtops the battle- 
ments, Mr. Street’s love and admiration only 
reach as high as to the arcade,—for thus writes our 
ecclesiological architect concerning the upper story 
of the Ducal Palace, —having rhapsodized duly 
about ‘‘very glorious tracery,” &c., and other 
glories, not very essential, we submit, to ‘‘con- 
structional” propriety.— 

“Above this noble work the third stage comes, and I 
confess, to my eye, with patent marks in every stone of 
which it is composed that it was designed by some other 
hand than that which had been so successful below. There 
is something quite chilling in the great waste of plain un- 
broken wall coming above the wonderful richness of the 
arcades which support it; and, moreover, this placing of 
the richer work below and the plainer above is so contrary 
not only to all ordinary canons of architecture, but just as 
much to the ordinary practice of the Venetians, that I feel 
sure, now that I have examined the work itself, that an 
impression which I have had from my first acquaintance 
with drawings of it is substantially correct, viz. that the 
line at which alterations and additions have been made is 
to be looked for in a horizontal and not in a vertical direc- 
tion: that in all probability, consequently, the builders of 
A.D. 1301 commenced with some portion of the sea facade, 
and gradually carried on the building to, at any rate, the 
height of the two stages as we now see them; and that 
then, when in A.D. 1341 the Council Chamber was found to 
be too small, and larger rooms were required, another 
architect suggested the advantage of obtaining these by 
raising an immense story above the others, and, without 
destroying much of his predecessor's work, providing rooms 
on the most magnificent scale for the Doge and his Coun- 
cil. This view is, so far as I understand Mr. Ruskin’s, ex- 
ceedingly different from his, which seemsto make the entire 
sea front to be the work of the architect of a.p. 1341, whilst 
the erection of the Piazzetta front in imitation of the other 
is not mentioned at all in any of the old accounts, and the 
destruction of the work commenced there in a.pD. 1301 is 
equally unaccounted for. Moreover, there is no mark of 
diversity of style between the two fronts beyond some slight 
differences in the treatment of the sculpture ; but it is quite 
impossible to argue with any certainty from this, because 
it is plain that this difference might arise from the employ- 
ment of two sculptors at the same time whose minds were 
as different in tone as their hands were in power, or from 
the completion of a portion only of the carving at first, and 
the delay for some reason, which might easily arise, of that 
in the Piazetta front until a later period.” 

In his solution, Mr. Street’s technical expe- 
rience seems to us more rational than Mr. Rus- 
kin’s fanaticism. But how is it that he confines 
his wise, and human, and poetical liberality to an 
imperfect building of one school elect? Yielding 
to none in that admiration for Venice which those 
who love the Sea-City at all must entertain (for 
Venice is not a pleasure to be enjoyed by halves) 
—we have always felt, that there, more than in 
any other resort, have association, romance, situ- 
ation, made up a combination so strong as to 
fuse and wrap in the spell of their enchantment 
all manner of contradictions and incoherences. It 
is poor and illogical to be so lenient to the upper 
story of the Palazzo Ducale, with its flat crushing 
wall, its uncouth and irregularly placed windows, 
and its frivolous battlement (little more genuine, 
so far as the eye is concerned, than one of the 
three suits which Walpole complained he had 





worn out at Strawberry Hill during his own life- 
time)—for one who is so utterly neglectful as a 
Medizvalist must be of the disproportioned, cor- 
rupt, yet picturesque scrolled buttresses with 
which Baldassare Longhena surrounded his dome 
of ‘Santa Maria della Salute,’ that Palladian edi- 
fice which, from the opposite bank of the Grand 
Canal, most obtrusively challenges the Ducal Pa- 
lace! Have not admiration and competition with 
knowledge better devices to offer to the world than 
such tilting and such drawing back, hymns to one 
holy building, excommunications of another? In 
pursuance of the line of comment which all such 
seducing, but delusive, books as these demand,—let 
us go with Mr. Street into St. Mark’s. ‘Here, 
too, his admiration appears to us ill proportioned 
and singular in its confusion of ‘accidents with 
elements.” — 

** Over and over again when at Venice must one go into 
S. Mark's, not to criticise but to admire; and if ever in 
any building in which the main object is the study of art, 
assuredly here it must also be to worship. I think I never 
saw an interior so thoroughly religious and religion-in- 
spiring as this, and it is well, therefore, not lightly to pass 
it by as useless for our general purposes. It seems to show, 
as strongly as any one example can, how much awe and 
grandeur even a small building may attain to by the lavish 
expenditure of art and precious materials throughout its 
fabric; for it is to this that S. Mark’s owes it grandeur, and 
to this only. There is nothing imposing either in its size 
or in its architecture; on the contrary, they appear to me 
to be both rather mean, and yet this grand display of mo- 
saics upon a glorious gold ground makes the work appear to 
be both larger and better than it is.’”’ 

Now, this ‘“‘ meanness,” which our tourist fancies 
is redeemed by the mosaics on the gold ground, 
and their mystical and symbolical arrangement, 
does not appear to us an original characteristic of 
that strange, solemn Church, which, according to 
our tourist, depends for its effect on its decoration. 
There is, perhaps, no feeling of immensity in St. 
Mark’s any more than it can exist in a cluster of 
caverns ; but there is a feeling of awe, of intricacy, 
and of mystery caused by the massiveness of the 
piers and barriers which separate its cavernous 
aisles and chapels, and which produces a sense of 
confined lights, and an intensity of diffused sha- 
dows, recalling the sorceries of Rembrandt when 
he set himself to paint the Temple.—These fea- 
tures, we admit, have always struck us as pic- 
turesque rather than prepensely architectural. But 
while Mr. Street sees no picturesque in St. Mark’s 
save in the use of enrichment, on the other hand 
he will not admit that anything in St. Mark’s can 
be accidental.— 

‘Of all the features,” says he, ‘‘in this very noble in- 
terior, that which, next to the gorgeous colour of the 
mosaics on the walls, most attracted me, was the wild 
beauty of the pavement; for I know no other word that 
quite describes the effect it produces. It is throughout the 
whole church arranged in beautiful geometrical patterns, 
just like those of the noble Italian pavement in the choir of 
Westminster Abbey; but these, instead of being level and 
even, swell up and down as though they were petrified 
waves of the sea, on which those who embark in the ship 
of the Church may kneel in prayer with safety, their 
undulating surface serving only to remind them of the 
stormy seas of life, and of the sea actually washing the walls 
of the streets and the houses throughout their city. It can 
hardly be thought that this undulating surface is accidental 
or unintentional, for, had it been the consequence only of 
a settlement of the ground, we should have seen some 
marks, too, in the walls, and some tokens of disruption in 
the pavement itself, none of which, however, could 1 
detect.” 

Surely, the accommodating force of enthusiastic 
faith cannot much further go than in the passage 
just cited. ‘‘A wild pavement expressly laid 
down in waves,” is a new idea. To own that the 
paviors of St. Mark’s were not ‘ constructional” 
enough to foresee and provide against ‘“‘settle- 
ment” in a city sapped to its very foundations by 
the sea-waters of the Lagoons, by no means suits 
the medizvalists. , 

Not less interesting, though not sympathetic to 
us, are Mr. Street’s notes on the Duomo at Milan 
—the edifice, beyond all other edifices we know, 
which impresses the beholder, in spite of violence 
done to his knowledge of styles, and to bis taste 
in proportion.—A portion of the volume more 
welcome is that devoted to the buildings at Cre- 
mona, which have possibly never before been 
described in such detail. But, looking at Mr. 
Street’s capital woodcut of the sham front of the 
north transept of the Cathedral of Cremona,—with 
its central pilasters terminating capriciously—with 


its heavy pinnacle on the apex of the gable above 
the rose-window—with its eaves-cornice surmount- 
ing the heavy and rude-looking open arcade—with 
its pillars supporting the porch springing from the 
backs of couchant animals,—we cannot but ask our 
sectarian tourist to name the Palladian front in 
which the sins against probability, proportion, 
construction, and taste are more numerous and 
glaring than here. 

We could go on proving the folly of exclusive- 
ness from almost every page of this book, were it 
needed ; but enough has been said to illustrate our 
judgment, that ingenious and earnest as is Mr. 
Street, he has studied merely half the truth as re- 
gards religious architecture, and, by endeavouring 
to make this half pass for the whole, has been led 
into some wresting of facts—some suppression— 
some exaggeration. On the other hand, we may 
commend this volume as a treasury of details, 
especially valuable as vindicating the use in archi- 
tecture of the material which, for a time, it was 
thought a heresy to name, and ‘‘a horror” to em- 
ploy. The fashion of brick-building—if accom- 
panied by needful care as to colour and quality in 
brick-making—is one, the revival of which proves 
the good sense and practical knowledge of our 
epoch ; and these we will gladly set against some 
foppery, some narrowness, and some injustice. 
Mr. Street does not, like others of his sect, offend 
by arrogance or annoy by vituperation. His sins 
are merely sins of omission. By way of a last word, 
the reader.may be reminded that this Journal 
recommended the study of Medieval Art before 
Puseyism had got up its systems and ‘‘ Ecclesi- 
ology” its dictionaries and dogmas, Thus, the 
Atheneum must not, when trying to hold the 
balance true, be accused of a love for what is mere- 
tricious, false and modern, to the exclusion of faith 
in, and feeling for, the works of an earlier—more- 
imaginative—and, we dare to say, not more scien- 
tifically constructive period. 





Frxe-Art Gossip.—Mr. Calder Marshall’s fine 
statue of Campbell—a statue for which, we are 
grieved to say, the sculptor remains unpaid—has 
been erected in its place in Westminster Abbey. 





It is not very creditable to the poet’s friends— 
and, indeed, to the British public—that a na- 
tional monument, undertaken by the enthusiastic 
| artist on the strength of his own conviction and 
| the assurance of a recognized committee, should 
| be received from the studio and accepted by the 
| nation for the adornment of one of its lofty places 
| without fair payment. Yet such is the melancholy 
| fact. ‘‘Hope” has deceived the artist in this 
case :—and the bard who sang so gloriously of 
‘The Mariners of England’ and ‘The Battle of 
the Baltic’ is indebted for a monument among 
the people whose hearts swell with his lyrics, and 
who are so justly proud of his fame, to the self- 
sacrifice of Mr. Calder Marshall. 

A new bust of Sir James Mackintosh has been 
placed in the Abbey. 

An Exhibition of Works of Art is about to open, 
experimentally, at Worthing. 

A new railway station, of a more artistic cha- 
racter than the present unsightly building, is to 
be erected at Chelmsford. 

The Roman quarries seem to be inexhaustible. 
A letter from Rome mentions some fresh disco- 
veries of antiquities, among which are said to be 
two columns, one of alabaster and the other of 
marble, both of admirable beauty, dug up in the 
Via della Scrofa, and a granite column, twenty 
feet long, with a well-preserved Corinthian capital 
of marble. 

The Ducal Palace, at Brunswick, is about to 
receive a splendid sculptural ornament—a quadriga 
from the hands of Prof. Rietschel, of Berlin. It 
is executed in commemoration of the present 
Duke’s twenty-five years’ reign, and will be com- 
pleted at the end of 1858. The total cost of the 

roup, it is calculated, will amount to 60,000 
thalers (9,000J.), of which 20,000 thalers (3,0007.) 
are to be given as honorarium for the model. 

The memorable remnants of the Johannis-Kirche, 
near Nieder-Lahnstein, on the Rhine, are to be 





protected, we are informed, from further ruin, A 
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sum of 6,000 florins will be bestowed on the repairs, 
and the necessary works will be commenced imme- 
diately, by erecting a roof over the nave and choir 
of the venerable pile. 

The interesting collection of engravings and 
etchings, brought together by the late Herr H. 
Weber, of Bonn, is to be sold, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, by Herr Radolph Weigel, at Leipsic. It 
contains rare and valuable leaves,—among others, 
44 by Martin Schéngauer, 30 by Israel van Meck- 
erem, 136 by Albrecht Diirer, more than 200 by 
Ostade, not to mention a very great number by 
Lucas van Leyden, Van Dyck, Berghem, Both, 
Claude Lorraine, Du Jardin, Everdingen, Naiwinx, 
Potter, Roos, Rubens, Ruysdael, Swaneveldt, 
Waterloo, and two solitary amateur sketches 
by Prince Rupert and Maria de Medicis,—and 
was acquired by its late possessor, without the 
least regard to expense, from the most renowned 
collections of Europe,—of Cardinal Fesch, the 
Duke of Buckingham, Count Fries, M. Verstélk, 
and others.—Another interesting sale, that of the 
gallery of oil pictures, left by the late Prof. 
Schlesinger, of Berlin, is announced for the 25th 
of September. The catalogue contains 107 num- 
bers, among which we find a Knight in Armour 
and a Sleeping Venus, both ascribed to Titian; 
a sketch of the Murder of the Innocents, said to 
be by Raphael; and a mountain landscape by 
Everdingen. Some of Prof. Schlesinger’s own pic- 
tures-will be added to the sale, including a few of 
his copies (reproductions, we may almost call them) 
of pictures of the old Italian and Netherland 
masters. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDFN.—CRA 


ER 
& CO. beg to announce, that by permission of the Director: 
Royal Italian Opera Company will spear, at Reduced Pr , for 
Three Nights only.—On MONDAY NEXT, August 27, Verdi's 
New Grand Opera, IL TROVATORE. Leonora, Mdlie. Bosi 
Azucena, Mdlle. Didée ; 11 Conte di Luna, Signor Graziani; Fer- 
rando, Signor Tagalifico; Ruiz, Signor Santi; Manrico, Signor 
Tamberlik. To be followed by an Act of LUCIA DI LAM- 
MERMOOR, in which Mdlle. Marai and Signor Gardoni will 
appear.—WEDNESDAY, August 29, Rossini’s Grand Opera of 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA; andan Act of MASANLELLO. 
—FRIDAY, August 31, Mozart’s Grand Opera, IL DON GIO- 
VANNI.—Tickets for Boxes, Stalls, &c. to be had at the Box Office 
of the Theatre; of Messrs. Cramer, Beale & Co. ; and of the prin- 
cipal Librarians and Musicsellers. 


M 









NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
SECULAR VocAL Music. 

Three Part-Songs, for Two Sopranos and a Con- 
tralto. By Jules Benedict, Op. 50. (Cramer & 
Co.)—Executed by three fresh and steady voices, 
these Part-Songs are charming, as we know by ex- 
perience,—having heard them thus rendered at 
their composer’s Concert.—The second is our 
favourite, because the melody in it is the freshest, 
and the grouping of the voices is ingenious without 
super-refinement. Whether for practice or for 
performance, these Part-Songs are a welcome 
present to “‘My Lady’s chamber.” But they are 





Composers, (Ewer & Co.), has reached its twenty- 
eighth book. This contains specimens by Spohr, 
Zollner, Kucken, and Durrner. The last composer 
contributes a four-part song, with four solo parts, 
‘* Hard Times,” which, though spirited and clever, 
will be found hard even by the best exercised 
association of German gentlemen. To our coun- 
trymen it will be next to impossible. — Four 
Part-Songs for Four Voices, by Edward Francis 
Fitzwilliam, (D’Almaine & Co.), are the last com- 
positions of their class that we shall notice on the 
| present occasion. In these there are some excellent 
points and others open to question. The first, 
though a setting of words from Cotton’s ‘‘ Ode 
to Winter,” is German rather than English in its 
| rhythm. The movement is too instrumental, and 
| the perpetual jerk of the dotted quaver, followed 
| by the semi-quaver, will render a neat and elegant 
articulation impossible, if time is to be respected. 
| ‘ May Morning’ is less ambitious and prettier. In 
| the fourth part-song, which is sacred, the soprani 
| Parts are written so low that the composition 
| might be executed by two alti, tenor and bass. 
| In all these four songs idea and spirit are to be 
| commended ; but none of them can be described 
| as an example of skilled part-writing for voices.— 
| Let us wander by the Ocean,—Come let us away 
to the Fields. Duets for Two Treble Voices. By 
| E. J. Loder. (Cramer & Co.)—Both of these are 
| pretty—in the popular notturno style—with pas- 
sages a due in thirds, and alternate solos for the 
voices, such as two sisters might be glad to sing 
‘‘for a change.” Mr. Loder has written better; 





worse than these duets. 


before us, we meet Mr. Fitzwilliam in his best 
guise, thanks to his Songs for a Winter Night, kc. 
(D’Almaine & Co.) —This collection is full of interest, 
and the best of the three similar works which its 
writer has put forth. Some of the specimens, such 
as ‘Give thee good morrow, busy bee,’ and ‘O, where 
is my true love,’ are very much what an English 
ballad ought to be—natural and tuneable without 
frivolity. ‘Robin Hood,’ to the ingenious and 
hearty lyric by Keats, exhibits one of its composer’s 
chief defects, a preference for short and sym- 
metrical phrases, which trenches on monotony. 
Mr. Fitzwilliam has set ‘The Miller’s Daughter’ 
with as much originality as elegance; though we 
still prefer the setting of that pretty lyric which 
was published by Miss Laura Barker. On the 
other hand, Mr. Milnes’s popular ‘I wandered by 
the brook-side’ has probably never been so well 
mated with music as now. The cantilena is duly 
expressive ;— the accompaniment would not do 
discredit to the best German lied-writer, who rests 
the main interest and expression of his lied on 
its accompaniment.—‘ Love’s Philosophy,’ as a 
chamber-duett, well merits attention. The con- 
| ceit of Shelley’s lyric, with all its charm, renders 





but six out of ten new vocal compositions are | 


On commencing to treat the mass of single songs | 


not easy; since they call for good musicians as | it ineligible for music,—not to speak of the caco- 
well as for good voices,—and the least coarseness | phony of such a word as ‘‘ kissings” when the word 
of tone or slackness of tempo will be fatal to | must needs be fervently uttered ; not slyly evaded. 
their success.—‘‘ Oh, ye tears!” Glee for Three | The collection, we repeat in conclusion, is full of 
Voices. — ‘‘ To-morrow.” Glee for Three Voices. | interest. 

The Words by Charles Mackay, the Music by Sir| The songs from the opera ‘ Berta, or the Gnome 
H. R. Bishop. (Cocks & Co.)—The voices are | of Hartzberg,’ by Henry Smart (Chappell), bear 
two soprani and a basso; and in both glees—the | looking into better than two thirds of opera-songs 
second particularly—we find touches of that | to English words :—yet the numbers before us 
English elegance which distinguishes Bishop's | are only what may be called the trifles and “‘sale- 
compositions of his best period.—‘‘ Now the Star of | able” pieces,—the use and beauty of which are 
Day is high,” for Alto, two Tenors and Bass, by J. | apt to vanish when the singers for whom they 
M‘Maurdie, (Cramer & Co.,) is in the orthodox | were written do not sing them. The style, how- 
form which Cooke and Danby and Webbe employed | ever, of Mr. Henry Smart’s music is not English 
—as befits a glee ‘‘dedicated to the Members of | so much as foreign. Miss H. Gordon’s ballad of 





the Abbey Glee Club.”—It may be heterodoxy on 
our parts to object to so many changes of tempo in 


this such as Mr. Horsley’s best, where the lines 





‘The Merry Bells’ might be a tune transferred 
from one of M. Auber’s operas. But how shall 


ality, when the rhymes which he is called on to 





so. brief a composition, and to prefer to glees like | the composer be reckoned with for want of nation- 


elect could be treated as a whole, owing to the | set are in no language that has ever been spoken? 
character of the musical inspiration and the skill |The very ditty’ just mentioned contains that 
shown in sustaining it ;—but such is our heresy. | wondrous line, 

We take but a faint delight in those languid, long- I scarce can fast my boddice to, 

drawn pieces of warbling, with their numberless the meaning of which has been curiously inter- 
and heedless pauses, which delighted the past gen- | preted. A gentleman, to whom it was pointed 
eration ; and thus prefer other glees by Mr. M‘Mur- | out in the stalls one night, with a request for an 
die which we have seen to this one.—Orpheus: a | explanation, after seriously pondering for awhile, 
Collection of Glees, by the most admired German | answered gravely: “I don’t know what it means, 





I am sure; I suppose something about fasting.” 
This real reply is not recorded to raise a laugh, 
but as illustrating one of the difficulties in the way 
of English opera being worthily established. In 
no other art save in Music is the creator called 
upon to create “‘things of beauty” on better 
inspiration than the suggestions of Ignorance and 
Nonsense. The composer would stare who was 
pressed to put a page of Punch’s Almanack on the 
stage for the use and exhibition of Miss Pyne, or 
Mr. Sims Reeves, or Mr. Weiss. Yet Punch’s 
Aimanack does not contain specimens of rhyme, 
and reason, and romance more astounding than 
are crowded within the compass of ‘Berta.’ 

The Day is done,— Winds softly sighing,—Ade- 
line,—Oh! why did the Winds seem rejoicing,— 
The Bridge,—The Maid of artless grace,—The 
Castle by the Sea,—The Arrow and the Song,—by 
George B. Allen (Cramer & Co.), are eight songs, 
various in value, yet none without merit. Mr. 
Allen’s cantilena is elegant and vocal; and there is 
a selectness in his accompaniments, which, never- 
theless, do not overlay the voice, or tax the fingers, 
beyond what is generally attainable.—TZhat Sweet 
Song,—Laurette. Written and composed by George 
Linley. (Cramer & Co.)—The first of these is chiefly 
noticeable for a perversely false accent, expressly 
unwelcome in— 

That swéet song. 
—Poor English singers must not be complained of 
as persons who chew, mumble, and otherwise get 
rid of their words, when English rhymesters and 
melodists make mispronunciation inevitable. ‘ Lau- 
rette’ is a smooth melody, without matter for 
question, which has been sung in public by 
Madame Thillon.—The Ocean Dream,—WNatalie,— 
Woe’s me!— When those bright hours are fled. By 
Walter Maynard. (Cramer & Co.)—Of these four 
songs, the first two have the most character. The 
second is piquant, with a French touch in it, 
which is agreeable ;—the third, by its rhythm, 
suggests the idea that it was written to an earlier 
‘*Woe’s me!”—Campbell’s quaint and peculiar 
lyric, 
O how hard it is to find. 

—‘ Mind you that!” by Frank Mori (Cramer & 
Co.), is a pretty barcarolle to words by Charles 
Swain. — Confidence, by J. P. Douglas, Esq. 
(Cramer & Co.), shows confidence rather than 
cleverness.—Happiness, by Thomas Baker (Jullien 
& Co.), is a slow polacca, which has gone through 
five editions.—Of a’ the airts the Wind can blow, 
by Henry T. J. Bagge (Cramer & Co.), is a por- 
tentous setting of Burns’s lovely love-song. In 
it the Ayrshire. ploughman’s Jean is decked out 
with discords and difficulties of accompaniment, 
in German profusion, as grim as if said Jean 
had been daughter to a Kobold, wife to a 
Gnome, and aunt to a trio of witches.— The 
Sailor's Evening Song, by F. K. Jacob (Cocks & 
Co.), is a trifle of no pretension.—The last song 
to be noticed in this paragraph is the best :— 
Hoping, fearing, evermore, by G. A. Macfarren 
(Cramer & Co.), an expressive, languid melody for 
& mezzo-soprano, with a point and modulation or 
two such as bespeak a real composer. But, if the 
melody was originally written to its present words, 
Mr. Macfarren is liable to a charge of carelessness. 
Three notes to such a monosyllable as “the-e-e” 
make three difficulties which the vocalist can only 
get over by avoiding instead of pronouncing the 
word in question. 





Mustcat anp Dramatic Gosstp.—The Here- 
ford Festival—being the one-hundred-and-thirty- 
second meeting of the Three Choirs—is over ; 
apparently with as good results as can be claimed 
by one of these meetings, which (sooth to say) are 
in some respects behind their time. A new “ Jubi- 
late,” by Mr. Townsend Smith, the conductor, was 
among the music performed on what may be called 
the Service-day ;—also, an eight-part Psalm, by 
Mendelssohn, not familiar to England. Among 
the vocalists who appeared, we name Miss Moss, 
because she is a new-comer,—because she has been 
described to us as possessing a really fine soprano 
voice,—and because a really fine English soprano 
is becoming a rarity, vexatious to those who recol- 
lect when, beside the Catalani or the Pasta, or other 
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“Cynthia of the (Opera-)minute,” there could be 
assembled for Festival-uses three such English 
soprani as Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens, and Mrs. 
W. Knyvett! 

The performances of opera at Drury-lane have 
been varied by a revival of ‘The Mountain Sylph,’ 
in which the American Lady, Mrs. Escott, has been 
advertised as singing the part of the prima donna. 

The following is issued as the list of principal 
singers to appear at the Jtalian Opera of Paris, 
during the coming winter, under its new direction, 
Mesdames Grisi, Boccabadati, Penco, Fiorentini, 
and Borghi-Mamo,—Signori Mario, Salvi, Carrion, 
Mongini, Graziani, Everardi, Angelini, and Zuc- 
chini. The Gazette Musicale does not give even a 
rumour as to the possible repertory.—In the same 
number of the Parisian journal, the Edinburgh 
public is promised an opera-company for the winter, 
which will include Mesdames Mainville-Fodor and 
Widman, Signori Neri-Baraldi, Verini, Monari, 
Boccolini and Zelger ;—Signor Orsini to be the con- 
ductor. 

A new violinist, deserving the name, bids fair 
to become a treasure as hard to find as the blue 
dahlia for which gardeners would give many a 
gold medal. Meanwhile, instrumental enterprise 


is ‘‘ breaking out” in all manner of fresh places. | 


In the Journal des Débats, M. d’Ortigue writes in 
the highest terms of a new Italian solo performer, 
who has just appeared in Paris. This is a Signor 
Colosanti, whose instrument is the ophicleide. M. 
d’Ortigue declares that the artist treats his instru- 
ment with the uttermost contempt for difficulties, 
drawing out of it tones of consummate delicacy :— 
proving himself thereby another of those great 
Italians who keep alive the reputation of the South, 
stagnant as is the tide of musical creation there, 
and all but silent the voice of Song.—MM. Vieux- 
temps and Servais the other day commenced a 
series of concerts in Paris; but so little success 
attended the first, that the second was not given. 
Let us here give currency to another report 
contained in M. d’Ortigue’s feuilleton, not to be 
overlooked by any one interested in the career of a 
rising musician, The journalist calls attention to 
the notable improvement made by the popular 
singing classes (the Orphéonists) of Paris since M. 
Gounod has taken them in hand. Three exhibi- 
tions of them lately were given; the voices num- 
bered twelve hundred ; besides executing the more 
rhythmical and easier compositions which have 
usually formed the staple of such programmes, they 
sang a Chorus by Orlando Lasso, a Motett by 
Carissimi, and a ‘‘ Kyrie” from Palestrina’s ‘ Re- 
quiem.’—It appears, too, (M. d’Ortigue being 
still our authority,) that M. Niedermeyer’s School 
of Classical and Religious Music is beginning to 


give out satisfactory results, in the shape of organ- | 


players whose hands and feet are able to cope with 
the difficulties of Sebastian Bach’s music.—Our 
contemporaries mention that the other day, on the 
occasion of Her Majesty’s first visit to the Paris 
Exposition, a creditable performance of part-music 


by M. Galin-Chéve’s classes was set before her ;— | 


and among other pieces of music performed a sort 
of pasticcio-welcome, by M. Elwart, whose homages 
to many successive powers regnant in France have 
more than once been noticed in the Atheneum. 

So entirely has Madame Ristori made good her 
ground in Paris, that Government has granted to 
the Italian Opera of Paris privilege to offer dra- 
matic performances during the months of March, 
April, and May, for three years to come, led by 
this successful actress. She has undertaken also, 
if it be possible, to appear at the Thédtre Francais, 
in French drama; and M. Alexandre Dumas, in 
this case, is to write a part for her. But for the 
French part of the Parisian story, we suspect that 
Madame Ristori must have the leave of Mdlle. 
Rachel, who has hitherto shown a heroine’s reso- 
lution to play in rivalry and prevention of others 
almost as strong as seemsher determination tomake 
money, to harass poor authors into fits, and to 
quit the stage! 

The name of M. Pierre Erard, the head of the 
well-known establishment to which pianists owe 
so much, must be added to the musical obituary 
of the year. M. Erard’s death had been long ex- 
pected, as the result of a progressive and hopeless 


illness. 
bourhood of Paris, a few days since. 





MISCELLANEA 
Herr Kunzl's Album.—An interesting collec- 
tion of modern (mostly German) autographs is that 
of Herr Carl Kunzel, of Heilbronn, Wiirtemberg. 
Herr Kunzel is a merchant, and began his career 
about twenty-five years ago as a commercial 
traveller to the large paper-manufactory of Messrs. 
Rauch Brothers, of Heilbronn. Being ofa literary 
turn of mind he profited by the many opportunities 
which the nature of his trade, and his never- 
ceasing travels on the highways and byways of 
Germany (sometimes also to foreign parts), gave 
him to make the acquaintance of almost all the 
eminent persons of the period, and to lay upon 
them, without almost any exception, the willingly 
paid tax of an autograph leaf for his album. This, 
to use an expression of his friend Clemens Brentano, 
was his paper business, which he carried on along 
with the paper concern of his masters. One of 
| his earliest and most important contributors was 
no less a person than Goethe himself, whose ac- 
| quaintance he made in rather a comical manner. 
It was in 1829 when Herr Kunzel, then a very 
young man, came to Weimar, entered Goethe’s 
house, and, with all his personal and national 
| naiveté, asked the great man’s valet to hide him 
| somewhere in the hall, that he (‘‘a Suabian” as he 
| called himself when the domestic questioned him 
about his name, &c.) might only have a peep at the 
| celebrated poet, who, he was told, would soon pass 
for his usual promenade. The attendant complied 
with Herr Kunzel’s wish, and then answered his 
master’s bell; but returned almost instantly with 
the message that ‘‘his Excellency” wanted to see 
the traveller. Herr Kunzel, not dreaming of such 
an honour, felt rather bewildered; but, following 
the servant, who gently pushed him into ‘his 
Excellency’s” presence, he a minute later, saw the 
Author of Faust standing before him, tall and 
majestic, but stretching out a friendly hand and 
benignly addressing him with the words—‘“‘ The 
Suabian is not only to see me; I, too, will see the 
Suabian.” A conversation about Suabia and 
Schiller’s sister (a patronizing friend of Herr 
Kunzel’s) followed, at the end of which the tri- 
bute of one or more autographs was granted. 
These autographs of Goethe became the nucleus of 
Herr Kunzel’s present collection, and have proved 
so attractive that at present we believe no name, 
which has become of consequence during the last 
quarter of a century in Germany, will be looked 
for in vain in his ‘Album of many Leaves.’ One 
| of the chevaux de bataille of this general collection 
| is an autograph drawing of Schiller’s (who, by the 
bye, was a very bad draftsman), representing his 
| friend Korner, the father of Theodore, in the 
; ludicrous perplexities of a German paterfamilias. 
Egyptian Discoveries.—We read, in the Ameri- 
can papers, that Mr. John B. Greene has suc- 
| ceeded in discovering the celebrated Egyptian 
calendar of which Champollion could only copy the 
| first lines. A cast of this monument was taken 
on the spot by means of a particular kind of com- 
| position, photography not reproducing it pro- 
| perly. Different colossal figures, the upper parts 
of which were only visible, have been now cleared, 
and brought to light; one of them, in excellent 
preservation, shows the features of Ramses the 
Third, and is about nineteen metres high. Mr. 
Greene, in clearing round this colossus, was able 
to discover and take drawings of the inscriptions 
of the pylone, or grand portal, erected between the 
| two courts; and he has also proved the existence 
| of a pavement in granite, which probably covered 
| the whole court, and above which rose a passage, 
| which appears’ to have led into a second court. 
| The excavations of Mr. Greene, add the news- 
| papers, which have just completely made known 
one of the most important edifices of Pharaonic 
Egypt, will, by the numerous inscriptions which 
they furnish, throw fresh light on different points 
| of Egyptian philology. 
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(PHE SECOND EDITION of MR. TOD- 
HUNTER’S DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CAL- 
CULUS is published this day, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 


6d. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & Daldy, 186, 
Fleet-street. 





MR. TODHUNTER'S NEW WORK. 
This day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on PLANE CO-ORDINATE 
: GEOMETRY. With numerous Examples. By ISAAC 
TODHUNTER, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & Daldy, 186, 
Fleet-street. 





MR. WESTCOTT’S NEW WORK. 
This day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


A ENERAL SURVEY of the HISTORY 
of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT DURING the 
FIRST FUUR CENTURIES. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 
M.A., Assistant-Master of Harrow School, late Fellow of Trinity 
College. Cambridge. 
*x* This is Part of a Series of Theological Manuals now in 


rogress. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & Daldy, 186, 
Fleet-street. 





NEW TALE OF EASTERN LIFE. 
This day, feap. svo. cloth, price 58. 6d. 


CATHERINE ; or, the Egyptian Slave in 1852. 
By W. J. BEAMONT, M.A., Feilow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, late ’riucipal of the English College at Jerusalem, 

Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: Bell & Daldy, 186, 
Fleet-street. 


The Second Edition of Mr. Kingsley’s New Book for the Sea-side is 
—s this day, in feap. Svo. cloth. With a Frontispiece, 
price 3s. 6 

GLaAucus ; or, Wonders of the Shore. By 

CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author of * Westward Ho!’ 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Cot London: Bell & Daldy, 186, 
Fleet-street, 








This day is published, price 6d. 


ON the CAUSES of the DEFECTS existing in 

our ARMY, and in our MILITARY ARRANGEMENTS, 

London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row ; and sold by 

all Booksellers. 

EVERYBODY'S QUESTION AND EYERYBODY’S BOOK. 
In feap. 8vo. boards, price 's. 6d. 


DULTERATION of FOOD, DRINK, and 
DRUGS. Being the Evidence taken before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, arranged and simplified, with an Index 
to facilitate reference. 
London: David Bryce, 48, Paternoster-row. 





At all the Libraries, 5s. 
P 


i, 8. 
O “ There are brave thoughts and noble words in it. A truth- 
ful man tells us his thoughts of man and of life,"—The Press. 

“We welcome in the Author of ‘Ulympus’ a new thinker—a 
man who understands the true meaning of the old Saxon word 
think, and who elaborates his thoughts and vivifies them till they 
actually become things.”"— New Quarter D. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





This day, in feap. 4to. price 28. 
HE ENGLISH BIBLE; or, a New Epition 
‘ =| the AUTHURIZED VERSION: Part VI. 1st and 2nd 
amuel, 

*x* The Pentateuch, Parts 1 to 4,88. ; Joshua and Judges, Part 5, 2a, 
—_______Biaskader & Co. 13, Paternoster-rew. mice 
One and Sixpence, 

EALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
By Mrz. JOHN EPPS. 
aka Piper & Co. Paternoster-row,_ 
BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
(DOUBLE ISSUE.) 


( LIBBON'S ROMAN -EMPIRE, complete and 
unabridged, with Variorum Notes, including, in addition to 

all the Author’s own, those of Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, 

Neander, and other foreign scholars. Edited Vv, an ENGLIS 

CHURCHMAN, Complete in seven volumes. Vol. 7, with a very 

elaborate Index. Post svo. cloth, 38. 6d. 

I nt This volume has been delayed on account of the laborious 

ndex. 





Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Cevent-garden. 





BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
(DOUBLE ISSUE.) 


URKE’S WORKS, Volume IV., containing 
his Report on the Affairs of India, and Articles of Charge 
against Warren Hastings. Post 8vo. cloth, 33 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 

ICERO on ORATORY and ORATORS, 
literally translated by the Kev. J. 8. WATSON, M.A., with 

General Index. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

an This volume completes the Classical Library Edition of 
icero. 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 





Just published, 382 pp. in orm = ™ Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 
n clot! 


HE CASTLES and ABBIES of YORK- 
SHIRE: A Historical and Descriptive Account of the most 
Celebrated Ruins in the County. 
By WILLIAM GRAINGE, 
Author of * The Battles and Battle-Fields of Yorkshire.” 
London: Whittaker ¢ & Co, Ave Maria-lane. York: J chn Sampson. 
Fooiscap 8vo. 53. ‘ 
LECTURES READ AT A MECHANICS 
INSTITUTE IN THE COUNTRY. 
By CHARLES BATHURST, Esq. 
By the same Author, 
LETTERS to a NIECE. 33s. 6d. 
A NEW INTRODUCTION to LOGIC. 1s. 
SELECTIONS from DRYDEN. 4s. 6d. 


SELECT POEMS of PRIOR and SWIFT. 3s. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 
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NEW BOOKS THIS DAY READY. 


I, 
In One Volume, post 8vo. price 78, 6d. cloth, 
WAIKNA; 
Or, ADVENTURES on the MOSQUITO SHORE. 
With Map, and 60 graphic Illustrations on Wood. 


I. 
THE MONARCHY OF FRANCE; 
Its RISE, PROGRESS, and FALL: 


With Bi ographical Notices, and a complete Siphahelient List of 
Members of the National Assembly of 1 


By WILLIAM TOOKR, Esq. PRS. 
1 thick vol. 8vo. (pp. 753), 168, cloth, 


Ill. 
CONSTANTINE; 
Or, the LAST DAYS of an EMPIRE: 
An Historical Romance. 


By CAPTAIN SPENCER, 
Author of‘ Travels in Circassia,’ * European Turkey,’ &c. 


With Tinted Lithographs. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
IV. 
ART-HINTS— 

aes me SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, 

y JAMES JACKSON J ARV ES, Esq 
Author of ‘ Paitin Sights and French P. rineiples 

the Sandwich Islands, &c. 

Post Svo. 





* History of 


9s. cloth. 


Vv. 
THE PLEASURES OF HOPE. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
With Twenty- five choice Illustrations by Birket Foster, George 
omas, and Harrison Weir, in the first style of Art, uniform 
with the Illustrated Editions of Gray’s * Elegy’ and Gold- 
smith’s * Deserted Village. 
Square 8vo. 72. 6d. cloth, 


VI. 
THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE SEA; 

Or, the ECONOMY of the SEA and its ADAPTATIONS. its 
Salts, its Waters, its Climates, its Inhabitants, and what- 
everthere may be of general interest in its 
Commercial Uses or industrial Pursuits, 

By M. F. MAURY, LID, 

Lieutenant of the United States Navy. 

With meee Charts and Diagrams, Second Edition, im- 

roved and revised, ss. 6d, cloth. 


London: SAMPSON LOW & SON, 47. L udgate-hill. hil, 


INTERESTING WORKS. 


_ SoS 


MEMOIRS of the Right Hon. 


RICHARD LALOR SHEIL. with Extracts from his Speeches, 
Letters and Conversations, &c. By TORRENS M’CULLAGH, 
Esq. 2 vols. 


THE ROMANCE of the ARIS- 


TOCRACY ; or, Anecdotical Records of DISTINGUISHED 
FAMILIES. By Sir BERNAKD BURKE. A New and Re- 
visea Edition, in 3 vols. small 8vo, 


3. 
SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR. 


With other Literary and —— Essays. By WILLIAM 
HENRY CURRAN, Esq. 2 vols 


CHEAP EDITION of MISS 


STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 
With all the late Improvements, and Portraits of every 
Queen, complete in 8 vols. price 7s, éd. each, bound, either 
of which may be had separately. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. 


NEW and CHEAP STANDARD EDITIONS of this popular 
Work, with all the recent Notes and Emendations, are now 
ready, The small 8vo. in 4 vols. uniform with* Evelyn’s Diary,’ 
price 6s. each bound; and the Library Edition in 4 vols. deny 
svo. uniform with * Murray’s Classics,’ price 78, 6d. each, bd. 


NOTICE. —BURKE’S LANDED 


GENTRY.—Part I. price 10s. 6d., IS NOW READY, of the 
New and Improved Edition, to be completed in a Single 
ies uniform with the * Peerage,’ divided into Four Parts. 
To be had by order of any Bookseller, or of the Publishers, 
Hurst & Blackett, free of postage, on receipt of a Post-Office 
Order for the amount, 10s, td, 


SALATHIEL, the Immortal. 


By the Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D. New, Revisep anD CHEAPER 
Epition. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Tw aaaem AND CHEarer Epi- 
TI0N ; with 15 Illustrations, 6s. boun 
HURST & BLACKETT, heaton Successors to HENRY 
CoLBuRN, 





THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA, 
This day is published, the First Volume of the 
ORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON, Edited 
by his Son-in Law PROFESSOR FERRIER, 
Containing Vol. I. et the NUCTES AM BROSIAN E. To be 

mpleted in Four Vol 

To be published in Gnartenty Volumes, enon n 8vo. price €s, each. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinbureh and London. 


This day is published, 2 vols, 8vo. cloth, 14s, 


NTRODUCTION to the BOOK of GENESIS, 
with a Ngee f on_the Opening Portion. From the 
German of Dr. PETEK VON BOHLEN, late Professor of Oriental 
Languages and Literature in the University of wags Sie i 
Edited by JAMES HEYWOOD, M.P., F.K. 


London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, aR 


cnn Tus WISDOM and POETRY of the 
¢ in price ANCIENT HEBREWS. 

“It was also evident to me, that in religion as in other things, 
the offers of God were all directed, not to an indolent credulity, 
but to a consistent diligence, and to an unwearied search after 
truth; and that more than I was aware of remained which re- 
quired to be more rigidly examined by the rule of Scripture, and 
reformed after a more accurate model A whereas the 
greater part of those who have written most largely on these sub- 
jects have been wont to fill whole pages with explanations of their 
own opinions, thrusting into the margin the texts in support of 
their doctrine, with a summary reference to chapter and verse, I 
have chosen, on the contrary, to fill my pages, even to redun- 





” Just published, bound in cloth, lime. size, reduce 
t 


2a. 6d. 


ADAM S LATIN DELECTUS.—Second Edi- 


tion, revised and corrected. 


ADAM’S GREEK DELECTUS 


Edition, thoroughly revised, price 3s. éd. 





Also, now publishing in Parts, by the same Author, 
THE FOUR GOSPELS in GKEEK, with 


Prolegomena, Notes and References for the use of Schools and 











Colleges. dauce, Seri red eect from 3 Sgoys 3 th eve little as pussible 
—_ might be Jeft for my own words, even when they arise from the 
eet — 4 Fea a 6d. stitched in a neat wrapper. | contest of revelation itself.” 
Part IIL. St] ke Pe . | John Milton, to all the Churches of Christ. 
Part 1V. St. John, in the Press. | Now ready, in one handsome volume, cloth lettered, price 7s. 6d, 


London: D. - Nutt, 270, Strand. | 


London: Holy oake  & Co. 142, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
GERTRUDE; or, FAMILY PRIDE. 


Also, now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


WOMAN’S DEVOTION. A NOVEL. 


** An unusual degree of talent is displayed in this work, and genuine freshness of feeling pervades the spirit of its 
design. Its heroine is a charming creation.”—Sun. 

*¢ © Woman’s Devotion’ is a remarkable novel, both for the construction of the story and the depth and accuracy of 
its delineation of character. The dénovment is worked out with consummate skill.”—Daily News. 


Hurst & Buackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








On the 28th will be published, post 8vo. cloth, 


THE WAR IN THE EAST, 
FROM THE YEAR 1853 TILL JULY, 1855: 


An HISTORICO-CRITICAL SKETCH of the CAMPAIGNS on the DANUBE, in ASIA, and 
in the CRIMEA. With a Glance at the probable Contingencies of the next Campaign. 
By GENERAL GEORGE KLAPKA, 


Author of ‘ Memoirs of the War of Independence in Hungary,’ &c. &c. 


Translated from the Original Manuscript, by LIEUT..COLONEL MEDNYANSZKY. 
London:  Cuarman & Hatt, , 198, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s. cloth, 
“THE NEWCOMES.” 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 

With ILLUSTRATIONS by RICHARD DOYLE. 


_ Brapsu RY & EVANS, 11, _Bouverie- street. 


On the 31st instant will be published, price 6s., Part VI. of 


THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
NATURE-PRINTED (Life Size). 


Parts I. to V. of this splendid Work may still be had, price 6s. each. 


Bra ADBURY & Evans, 11, Bouverie- street. 


E OF WAR. 











SE A T 
THE CRIMEA, THE BALTIC, TURKEY, RUSSIA, and 


all the Places, even those of minor importance, to which attention is now directed by THE WAR IN THE EAST, are 
contained in 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Folio, half-bound morocco, gilt leaves. 





With upwards of Seventy Maps, coloured, and a complete Index. 
Price 56s. 


A. & C. Brack; and all Booksellers. 


AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succession 


from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum 
The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel. 
Fiction are also freely added. 


BOOK SOCIETIES and LITERARY INSTITUTIONS supplied on liberal terms. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CuaRLES EpwarD Moupig, 510, New Oxford-street, London, and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


Edinburgh : 


NEW 











The best Works of 
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Just published, price 9s. crown &vo. cloth boards, 
E ANDBOOK for the RUINSand MUSEUMS 
of ROME: A Guide Book for Travellers, Artists, and Lovers 
of Antiquity. By E EMIL BRAUN, Secretary of the Archxological 
Institute of Rome. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-strcet, 


garden, 


Covent- 





Second Edition, jus me publishe ey jaine. “gilt edges, 
| igre for the PRESERVATION of SIGHT. 
ALFRED SMEB, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Central 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, &c Sent free by post on receipt of 
six postage stamps, by Horne & Thoruthwaite, Upticians, &c. 122 
and | 123, Newgute-street, 


MR. KEIGHTLEY’S NEW LIFE OF MILTON. 
In Svo. price 128. 6d. 
HE LIFE, OPINIONS, and WRITINGS 
of JOUN MILTON. W ie oo Introduction to * Paradise 
Lost.” By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 

* It is the best introduction we sa seen to the study of Milton, 
and we recommend it to our neanes: asa fund of knowledge at once 
instructive and rat shtful.”"— Leade 

Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 

NORW AY AND ITS GLACIERS. 

Tn royal 8vo. Illustrated, price 218. 

ORWAY AND iTS GLACIERS, 
VISITED IN 1 
Followed by JOURNALS of EXCU NSIONS i in the HIGH ALPS 
of DAUPHINE, BERNE, and SAVOY. By JAMES D. 
FORBES, D.C.L. F.R.S. &c. &. 

“This is one of those books which we need not blush to present 
to foreign philosophers and men of learning as a specimen of the 
literature of science in England.”—Examiner. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London : Longman & Co. 
MONT BLANC AND CHAMOUNI. 
Just published, price 5s, with Maps, 
HE TOUR OF MONT BLANC AND OF 


MONTE ROSA. By JAMES D. FORBES, D.C.L., Author 
of* Norway and its Glaciers,’ &c. &c. 


“An admirable Fdition ; oy oe ne of the Mer de Glace most 
correct and valuable.”—Alert Sim 


Edinburgh: Adam & Charles ned London: Longman & Co. 
MILITARY SURGERY. 
Just published, price 14s. Illustrated, the 5th edition of 
UTLINES OF MILITARY SURGERY. 
By PROFESSOR SIR GEORGE BALLINGALL. 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. 











Now ready, 
le E FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. 

The Descriptions, Synonyms, &c. by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. 
Iu 1 vol. cloth beards, containing Forty-nine Plates, full-coloured, 
278.; partly coloured, 14s. 

John E. Sowerby, 3 3, Mead- -place, Lambeth. 


‘STAND AMERICA. 





STANDARD WORK ON SOUTH 
FUADEIELD's BRAZIL, RIVER PLATE, 
PARAGUAY, AMAZON, and FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
Profusely Lllustrated, Portraits, Maps, Plans, 18s. 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, Third Edition, with Additions, price 6d. 


N the ECONOMICAL APPLICATIONS of 
CHARCOAL to SANITARY PURPOSES. A Lecture, 
delivered at the Royal es ats ‘Albemarle-street, on Friday 
Evening, March 2, 1855. OHN STENHOUSE, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Lecturer on Chemistry at! Bt yn Bet ‘8 Hospital, London. 
sondon : Samuel Hii ghley, 32, Fleet-street. 





~ LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Detinite Rules of Translation, with an 
English Version of the same: in Nine Parts. By HERMAN 
HELN FETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row; and J. Bumpus,158, Oxford- 
street. 


GU IDE to the PURCHASE and USE of 

SCIENTLFIC INSTRUMENTS, by HORNE & THORN- 
HW ALTE, Opticians, Philosophical Instrument Makers, &c, 122 
and 123, Newgate-street, London, containing upwards of 1,000 
Woodcuts of the various ‘Instruments, Experiments, &c. in 
Chemistry, Telescopes, a tere 
Photography, Microscopes, Thermo-Electrigity, 

eat, ror ily Electro-Magnetism, 

Steam Engines, Optic Medical Galvanism, 
Meteorology, bs nlacized Light, Surveying Instru- 
Globes and Urreries, ee Lanterns, ments, 








Pneumatics, issolving Views, Drawing Instru- 
Hydrostatics, Electricity. ty, ments, 
Hydraulics, Galvanis Mechanics, 
Acoustics, Electro- Metallurgy, &e. &e. 


Price 2a. 6d., or post free for 2s. 10d. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
RBY¥YSi1C A d ATLAS. 
By ALEX, KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S. 

Geographer to the Queen. 
To be completed in 12 Parts, te oo Parts I. to VIII. are 
blishe: 


The following Maps are given 
and 
press :— 


1. MAP of the DISTRIBUTION of MA- 
RINE LIFE. By PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES. vs. 6d. 

2. GEOLOGICAL MAP of EUROPE. By 
Sir R. I. MURCHISON, D.C.L. &.; and PROFESSOR NICOL, 
of the University of Aberdeen. Price 10s. 6d. 

3. MORAL and STATISTICAL CHART of 
the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of MAN according to 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF, &. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
¥.RS.E. &c. Price los. 6d. 

Alsoa NEW EDITION ofa 

GEOLOGICAL MAP of the 


ISLES, including the PALAONTOLOGY. 
EDWARD FORBES and A. 
Sheets. Price 2le, 


W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


n for the first time in this Edition, 
may now he had separately with their Descriptive Letter- 


BRITISH 
By PROFESSOR 
KEITH JOHNSTON. Two 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, and LENSES. 


R. W. THOMAS, 


CHEMIST, &c., 10, PALL MALL, 
SOLE MAKER OF THE XYLO-IODIDE OF SILVER, 
AND 


MANUFACTURER OF PURE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS AND APPARATUS. 


In the APPARATUS DEPARTMENT of this 
Establishment every kind of first-class Photographic 
Apparatus may be seen, including — 

CAMERAS, folding and rigid, of superior con- 
struction. 

Folding and other STANDS, of the best make. 

GLASS BATHS, arranged for carrying the Silver 
Solution, thus dispensing with the use of a 
bottle and funnel. 

GUTTA-PERCHA BATHS, mounted, to carry 
the Silver Solution for Glass Plates, up to 15 
by 12 inches. 

Jointed LEVELLING-STANDS and SPIRIT- 
LEVELS. 

COLLODION PLATE-HOLDERS, for prepar- 
ing large plates with facility. Pneumatic, ditto. 

PLATE-CLEANERS. 

COLLODION GLASSES. 

A Choice Collection of PASSEPARTOUTES, 
made expressly for this house, from original 
patterns. 

Albumenized and other PAPERS, 
English. 

A great variety of Glass, Porcelain, and Gutta- 
Percha DISHES. 


Also, a large assortment of ROSS’S Portrait and 
Landscape LENSES. 


French and 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON PAPER. 


Every requisite for practising the Calotype process may also be 
seen in the Apparatus-room, including Buckle’s Brushes, Shallow 
Glass Dishes for developing negatives, -with case and covers, Deep 
Porcelain Dishes, for Washing the lodized Paper, &e. &c. 

An excellent Negative Paper, well adapted for Iodizing, after the 
method followed and Sag roe tag by Mr. Sutton, price 4s. per 
quite, or 31. 103, Cage ream, 19 by 15. 

N.bB. The stock (50 reams) has now been kept two years. This 
paper may also be had ready iodized. 


XYLO-IODIDE OF SILVER. 


This important photographic preparation is exclusively used at 
all the Photographic Establishments. Its superiority is univer- 
sally acknowledged. Testimonials from the best photographers 
and principal scientific men of the day warrant ve assertion, Pehat 
hitherto no preparation has been discovered whic uces uni- 
a such perfect pictures, combined with the Gaeielaeglilly 
of acti 

In alle cases where 9 quantity is required, the two solutions may 
be had at wholesale price in separate bottles; in which state it 
may be kept for years, and exported to any climate. Full instruc- 
tions for use. 


CAUTION.—Fach bottle is stamped with a red label, bearing 
my name and address, 
RICHARD W. THOMAS, Cuemisr, 
10, PALL MALL, 
to counterfeit which is felony. 


NITRATE of SILVER BATH for the above preparation may 
be always obtained of R. W. Tuomas, ready made, at a cost little 
more than the price of ingredients used. 


CRYSTAL VARNISH. 
PREPARED FROM THE FINEST AMBER. 


This valuable Varnish, for protecting Negative Pictures, does 
not require the application of any heat to the plate. The coating 
will be found free from stickiness, hard, and transparent. It dries 
immediately. 


HYPO-COLOURING BATH. 


FOR RENDERING THE POSITIVES ON PAPER DARK 
AND RICH IN. COLOUR. 


CYANOGEN SOAP. 


FOR REMOVING abs, Renee OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
STAINS 


The genuine is made only by the inventor, and is secured with 
a red label, bearing this signature and address, 
RICHARD W.. THOMAS, Cuemist, 
No. 10; PALL MALL, 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 
And may se ong of all respectable Chemists, in pots, at 1s., 
28., and 3s. 6d. each, through Messrs. Epwarps, 67, St. Paul’s 


Churchyard; and Messrs. Barc.ay & Co, 95, Farringdon-street, 
Wholesale Agents. 





THE NEW. NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


L,°.* VERSUS MONEY. 

There is a constant variety of incident, great originality of 
description, and beauty of style in this novel. Humorous and 
witty, as well as poetical and pathetic, the authoress has relieved 
her more serious scenes with many bright sallies. Such, indeed, is 
the versatility of her talent, that she reminds us forcibly of the 
Authoress of ‘The Inheritance.’ Passion, pathos, poetry, wit, 
humour, satire and philosophy all contribute in various propor- 
tions to make * Love versus Money’ the most recherché fiction of 
the season.” — Britannia 

Saunders & Utley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


THE CRAYON. 
Messrs. Triibner & Co. have just received from New York, 
Volume I. of 


H £E C RFR AY O N. 
A Journal devoted to the Graphic Arts, and to Literature 
related tothem. With Vriginal Contributions by Joun Kuskin 
and W. M., Rosetti, and other ditiogeiet Writers. Edited by 
Messrs. STILLMAN and DURAND, Painters at New York. 
January to June, 1855. Pages 416, 4to, cloth, 10s, 6d, 
This Journal is regularly supplied at_168, per annum by direct 
Mail. Subscriptions received by the European Agents, Messrs, 
Triibner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row, London. 


This day is published, po:t svo. price 28. 
E SUBJECTIVE LOGIC of HEGEL 
Translated by Dr. H. SLOMAN, and J. WALLON. Re- 
vised by A | = ae of OXFORD. "Yo which are added some 
Reuss y H.S 
ondol 












ohn Chapman, 8. King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, and in =. of delivery to the Subscribers (price 68. 3 
0 Non-Subscribers, 88. 6d.) 


VOLUME IV. 





oF 
THE FIRST COLLECTED EDITION 


or 
HE WORKS OF ouy KNOX. 
Edited by DAVID LAIN 
The Editor expects to complete the Work ae oth er Two Volumes, 
making Six in all. ‘’o Subscribers for the complete Work the price 
is 63. a Volume. 
Johnstone & Hunter, 104, High-street, Edinburgh 


Just published, 

RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on GLASS 
d PAPER: a Manual containing simple Directions for 
the x Bs of Portraits and Views by the Agency of Light, 
including the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Waxed Paper, and 
Positive Paper Processes. By CHARLES A. LONG. Price 1s.; 

per post, 1s. 2d. 

PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE of Phil Ih and © i 
Manufactured and Sold iA BLAND & LONG. Ovticiane &c., 153, 
Fleet-street, London ; comprising Twenty-one’ Sections on various 
branches of Natural Philosophy. aan 
e18.; per 
Published by Bland % 4 Ong, ph emby * Philosophical and Pho- 
tographical Instrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, 
Fleet-street, London. 
& 


HOTOGRAPHY.— Messrs. S 
London, manufacture 

















SIMPSON 
MAULF, 1 and 2, Kennington-road, 

ALL CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS used in Photography ona 
sarge scale, and can ng supply them on the BES'l terms. 
d under their personal cupaaie 
temdence, they are enabled to guarantee the purity of each prepa- 
ration. Price Lists on application. Goods delivered free in all 
parts of London daily. 


ORTRAIT onl LANDSCAPE LENSES for 
PHOTOGRAPHY.— Messrs. Horne & Toorntuwaite beg 

to call the attention of Photographers, Amateurs, &c. to their 
present manufacture of Photographic Lenses, w hich, for rapidity 
= 9 ee of field, of the and visual 
mg chemical range, are unequalled. Horne & 
Thornthwaite's stock embraces every article required in Pho- 











A Photographic Catalogue sent free to any address on receipt of 
two postage stamps.—122 and 123, Newgate-street, Londo! n. 


‘HE NEW COLLODION, manufactured by 
BLAND & LONG, 153, Fleet- street, London, will bear com- 
peaione with any other preparation offered to jfhotographers. 
rice 9d. per oz. Can be had separate from the lodizivg Solution 
Nitrate of silver.4s, 6d. per 07.; for’ Acid,1s. 6d. per drachm ; 
writs Acetic Acid, 6d. per oz.; Hyposulphite of Soda, 1s. per Ib.” 
AMERAS, LENSES, and every description of Apparatus, of 
Ph workmanship. 
Chemicals of ABSOL UTE PURITY, and every material re- 
quired in the Photographic Art, of the finest quality. 
[ustruction - = the processes. 
Catalogues sent on applica’ 
Buianp & Lone, Opticians, ‘Photographica! Instrument Makers 
and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, Londe 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 
pnb Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 
“* Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity ars produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinicand visual ravs. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
isfurnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. kage be is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to oe edge.” 

Catalogues sent upon application. 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone- buildings, High Holborn. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[). OTTEWILL'S NEW DARK BOX, for 

e_ holding a number of prepared Plates, enables Operators to 
transfer prepared Plates or Paper into the plate-holder without 
injury from light, and after exposure in Camera, to remove them 
back again into the Dark Box. sommes the use of tent or other 
covering, and is applicable for sty pres 

24, Charlotte-terrace, Cale onisn-road, Islington. 
PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


TTEWILL & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 

AIstincton.— OTT EWILL’S REGISTERED DOU BLE- 

BODY FOLDING CAMERA, with Rack-work Adjustment, is 

a perior to every other form of Camera, and is adapted for Land- 

es and Portraits.—May be had of A. Ross, Featherstone- 

bul dings, Holborn; and atthe Photographic Institution, Bond-st. 
*x* Catalogues may be had on application. 
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EMOV AL. —HOCKIN & CO., from 289, | 

to 38, DUKE-STREET, MANCHESTER- “SQUARE. 

TODIZED COLLODION, unsurpassed in sensitiveness and den- 
ee tive.—LENSES, warranted achromatic, Quarter Plate, 
— ~ 28.; Half, 51. ; Whole, 10—Waxed and Albumenized 


PRACTICAL niNte on PHOTOGRAPHY, by J. B. Hocarn. 
ice 1.; per post, 1s. 4d. 


E OBJECTS MOST TO BE DESIRED 
IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.—These are, Per- 
fect Security ane the Largest Benefits in proportion to the Con- 
tributions paid. They are both fully attained in the SCOTTISH 
UITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, which is now of 
Twenty-four Years’ standing, and possesses Accumulated Funds, 
arising from — —————- of Members only, to the amount of 
910,! .and h Annual Revenue of 163,3910 
The MUTUAL "PRINCIPLE being adopted, the entire sur- 
pluses or “ Profits,” as ascertained Triennially, are allocated in 
addition to the sums Assured, and they present ‘a flattering pros- 
tothe Members. For example : the sum now payable on a 
Policy. for 1,0002., effected in 1831, is 1,538/. 68. 9d., being a return of 
Seventy-one per ‘cent. en the premiums paid on middle-aged lives, 
and Policies effected in later years are similarly increase 
The NEXT TRIENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS will take 
place fn lst MARCH, 1856, and Policies effected previously will 
—— One Year's additional Bonus over those opened after that 


ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 








Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Office in London—126, BISHOPSGATE-STREET. 


us ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, 


72, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Established 1824. 


Chairman—JOHN CLARMONT WHITEMAN, Esq. 


Policies on Healthy and Diseased teh hi Home and Abroad, 
for Civil, poet Pr Employm 
The only Office. o' yemrins ry orinsiolen, involving there- 
fore no Pusinarahiooe sen re icy-holders, 
For Prospectuses, Fropesal Papers, &. apply 
ANLEY HOPKINS 4 rn Director. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 
THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
WILLIAM LEAF, "Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. John Humphery, ae Ald. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esc 
Thomas Cam in, Hee. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
James Clift, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Piggiden--De. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury: square. 

Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 

Advantages of Assuring with this Company. 

The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 

The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 
assurance fund of nearly 400,0002, invested on mortunge and in 
the Government stocks—and an income of 80,0001. a y 











Premiums to Assure £100, Whole Term. 














Age. | One Year. Seven Years.) With Profits. | Without Profits. 
2 | £017 8 £019 9 | £11510 £1 nl 10 
9 }°113 137 | 355 207 
40 150 ee. - ae 21410 
50 1M 1 11910 | 4 8 | 4 Ol 
60 324 317 0 613 9 6 010 





Mutual Branch. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four-fifths, or 
80 per cent. of the profit: 

The re assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
—_ applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 
ceived in cas! 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
— paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary increase, 

ing, according to age, from 66 to28 per cent. on the premiums, 
ativan 5 told per cent. on the sum assured, 

“One-half of the * Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
asa debt upon the Pobiey at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice 

Claims paid in pad month aioe proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 

Medical Attendants paid oy their reports. 

ersons may proceed to or reside in any part of Europe or 
British North America without extra charge, 
e Medical Officers attend every ‘eo at Thr 


ogmorton-street, at 
a quarter before 2 o'clock. 


BATES, Resident Director. 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE, 
A.D. 1720, 
Head Office—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
West End Ofice—No.7, PALL MALL. 


Governor—SAMUEL GREGSON, Esq. M.P. 
Sub-Governor—JOHN ALVES ARBUTHNOT, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—JOHN ALEX. HANKEY, Esq, 
Directors. 
| David C. Guthrie, Esq. 
| Edward Pareeee, Esq. 
Louis Huth, E 
| William Kine B 
| Charles Lyall, Esa 
John Ord, Esq. 
David Powell, Esq. 
George Probyn, Esq 
F. Robertson, Bea. M.P. 
Alexander Trotter, Esq. 
| Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
Lestock Peach ‘Wilson, Esq. 
Bonus, 1855. 

All policies effected on the series of 1846, prior to the 3lst of 
December next, will participate proportionally in the profits to be 
divided at the close of the present year. The Reversionary Bonus, 
at the last division, was on an average equivalent to a gross addi- 
tion to the sum assured of 53 per cent. upon the amount of pre- 
mium paid, and from the character of the business transacted in 
the past four years and a half, very favourable results may reason- 
ably be anticipated at the coming division. 

wf} rther information may be obtained of the Actveary, 4 the 

ead Office, or of the Superintendent, at the —— ey Office. 
PETER HARDY 
PHILIP SCUON ie (ry 





Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. 
Richard Boagaliay, Esq. 
George Barnes, 
Henry Bonham Bax, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. 

w. Borradaile. Esq, 
Edward Burmester, Sq. 


Harry George Gordon, Era. 
Edwin Gower, 


PROVIDENT CLERKS’ 


UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCI- 
ATION. BENEVOLENT FUND. 
Established 1840, 
This Association embraces Mutual Life Assurance in all its 
branches among every class of Societ; 






Assurances effected since its establishment eoesies £900,000 
Amount paid in claim 85,000 
resent annual income 23,000 


Every description of Lite Assurance business transacted daily. 

For prospectuses and all further information apply at the chief 
office, 15, Moorgate-street, London ; or to the Local Agents of the 
Association. 

Clerks becoming Members are entitled to all the advantages of 


the Benevolent Fund. 
WM. THOS. LINFORD, Secretary. 
RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Head Office, 37, Old Jewry, London. 
Instituted A.D, 1848. (7 and 8 Viet. cap. 110.) 

This Office will be found highly eligible for every description of 
Life Assurance, its main features being the publicity of its ac- 
counts, and the systematic readiness of its transactions. 

Loans may be obtained in connexion with Policies effected with 
the Company. The eg ag have advanced, in this respect, up- 
wards of 175,0001. since July, 1 

EDWIN w AMES FARREN, Secretary. 


UN LI LIF FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


Policies effected with this Society now, will participate in 
FOUR-FIFTHS OR 80 PER CENT. of the Net Profits of the 
Society, according to the conditions contained in the Society’s 
Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young lives 
are lower than in many other old-established (Offices; and In- 
surers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the in- 
vestments of Premiums. 

polly erane ¥ oy by the rerngl 











t the her a in Threadneedle- 
street, London,, b= ctany of the Abante of the Society. 
CHARLES HENRY Y LIDDERDALE, Actuary. | 


Revity AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, No. 26, , wes Inn-fields, London. 





The Right Heo. THE vo RD Viton CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE, 
The Right Hon. THE LORD CHIE F BARON, 
The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE COLERIDGE, 
Reo Hon. Mr. JUSTICE ERLE. 

U W. SENIOR, Esq., tapers Tae 
CHARLES PURTON COOPER, Esc.. Q¢C., LL.D. F.R.S. 
GEORGE CAPRON, Esq. 

Examples of a Bonus upon red declared to the 
lst December, 152 





Date of Policy....18th March, 1845. sah pa 1845. | panes 1845, 
Age at Entry | 

Annual Praia Ls 7 6 £35" a 8 £49 o 4 
Sum Assured . i 1,000 0 0 | #4 000 0 0 | £1,000 0 0 
Bonus added eee) £18710 O 810 0 £211 10 oO 





Copies of the last ‘Report, Prospectuses. and e every y information 
may be had upon written or personal application to the Office. 


ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, 400,0001, 
ead Office. 355, Stranp, London. 
Branch Offices 1 in most of the important Towns in England. 
This Office offersthe benefit of mutual as-urance without its 
Liability, and will be found highly eligible for every description of 
Life Assurance, 
All policies indisputable. 
Rates of premium moderate. 
Assurances granted against casualties. 
Annuities granted. 
Family endowments. 
Loans granted on first-class personal or other security in con- 
nexion with Life Assurance. 
Eighty-five pee cent. of the profits divided amongst the assured 
every five year 
Forms of propose and every information on application to the 


Manager. v order, 
T. G. WILLIAMS, jun. Manager and Secretary. 








| RAtway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of a 15 & 16 Vict. c. 100, 
Capital One Millio 
Directors. 
Chairman—J AMES chy. Esq. 25, Montagu-square, 
Deputy-Chairman—G. B. HARRISON, Esq. 24, Great Tower-st. 
rye: B. Alexander, Esq. 8. W. Toukes, Esq. 


A. Beattie, Esq. = Er pote 
W. C. Buller, Esq. Sens PO Esq. 
G. Clive, Esq. hn “Geen a Esq. 


T. Clive, Esq. Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P. 
Bankers— Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co. Lombard-street ; 
Messrs. Ransom & Co. Pall Mall East. 
ceedings Rooper. Birch, Ingram & Whately, 
, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

This Company m... Insurance Tickets for single or double 
scurnags or for Excursions, which can be obtained at all the prin- 
cipal Railway Stations, and also Periodical Insurances to cover 
the risk of Fatal Accidents while travelling in any class carriage 
on any Kailway in the United Kingdom or on the Continent of 
Europe, and insures Compensation for Personal Injury in any Rail- 
way Accident in the United Kingdom only. 

Toinsure 1,0002. at an —_ Premium of _ 


The Premiums charged include the Stamp Duty, which é is paid 
by the Company under its special Act of Parliament. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Office, WILLIAM J. VIAN, 
3, Old Broad-street, London. _ Secretary. 
rICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
ee shed 1838. 


BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq. Chairman, 
THOMAS NESBITT, ce Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. W. K. Jameson, Esq. 

George Denny, Esq. | June bear Esq. 

J.C. Dimsdale. Esq. niland, Esq. 


J. P. Gassiot, Esq. F.R.S. 

Aaron Goldsmid, Esq, 

Sidney Gurney, Esq. 

The business of the Company embraces every description of 
risk connected with Life Assurance. The Preminms are moder- 
ate, and may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwise. 

Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums till death, or half the 
+ geen for five years,on Policies taken out for the whole of 


Daniel Sutton, ng 
O. B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq 


 Four- fifths or 80 per Cent. of the entire Profits are appropriated 
to Assurers on the Profit Scale. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


HEAP PRINTING.—Epwarp Rog, Printer, 


Queen-street, Salisbury, begs to inform Authors. Publis —, 
d Parties requiring Printing, that he has just published a SPE- 

CIMEN OF HIS TYPES, which he will feel pleasure in forward- 
ing to any address. It contains all the varieties with their tech- 
nical names, sizes of Papers, Books, and much useful information. 
Not having the enormous rent that the London Printer has to 
contend with, his charges are exceedingly moderate—much below 
many of the Loudon houses. work is sent Home free of car- 
riage, and guaranteed to be as well and expeditiously executed as 
at any house in the Metropolis. The new Book Postage offers great 
oa ig for transmission of Proofs and Copy. Estimates For- 
warde 


OOKBINDING with the Patent India-rubber 
Back, which furnishes a flexible hinge to every leaf of the 
Book, causes it to lie flat, and open freely without strain or break- 
ing, as in the old binding. All kinds of binding, including Music, 
Maps. Engravings, rth Manuscripts (which can be bound a 
no other way), promptly executed by J. ROWBOTHAM & CO. 
Newman:street, Oxfo at removed from 70, Castle-street, rns 
doors East of Berners-stree 
List of Prices to to be had on application. 


Leu INDIA "RUBBER. —This superior 

substitute for either gum or paste may be had in its purest 
state of J. ROWBOTHAM & CO., India-rubber Bookbinders, 19, 
Newman-street, Oxford-street, removed from 70, Castle-street, two 
doors East of Berners-street, in tin canisters, 18. and 28. each, or by 
order of any Bookseller or Druggist. 

N.B.—Brushes for using the Liquid India Rubber, 6d. each. 

A List of Prices for Bookbinding may be had on application. 


W. SILVER & CO., OUTFITTERS, 




















EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. III., 
and regulated by Deed enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. 
3, CRESCENT, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 


Directors. 

JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq. Chairman. 

WILLIAM WYBROW, Esq. Deputy-Chairman., 
Charles Bischoff,.Esq. Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 
Thomas Baadinatens Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Devas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. | Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
Robert A. Gray, Esq. Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 


Auditors—THOMAS ALLEN. Ex: ; WILLIAM H. SMITH, 
( 


Sq. 
allot faure’ AMES SANER, Esq., M.D., Tottenham Green; 
WM. COOKE, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity-square, Tower-hill. 
pon and Secretary—CHARLES JELLICOE, Esq. 
enn, Assets of this Company exceed Three Quarters of a Million 
The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Thirty-five 
Thousand Pounds. 
Number of existing Policies is upwards of Four Thousand. 
The Total Amount Assured exceeds Two Million Eight Hun- 
“- Thousand Pounds. 
t the Division of Surplus in 1852, about One Hundred and 
Tee ~h Thousand Pounds was added to the Sums Assured, under 
Participating Policies. 
The Division is Quinquennial ; and the whole Surplus (less 20 
per Cent. only) is distributed among the Assured. 
The Premiums required by this Company, although moderate, 
entitle the Assured to 50 per Cent. of the Quinquennial Surplus. 
e Lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra 
arge, to reside in any country—(Australia and California ex- 
poor | Bree of 33 degrees north latitude ; or south of 33 degrees 
south latitude ; or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession), between an places lying in the same hemisphere— 
= more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
c 
Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms poems wby the Company. 
The Annual Reports of — mpapy’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, m: had, or will be sent, post free, on 





ay 
application at the Office, or a any of the Company’s Agents, 


S. CLOTHIERS, = ATERPROOUF ERS, and CONTRACTORS, 
beg thei it sand the Public that Outfits may 
be procured, and SHIPPING and COLONIAL INFORMA- 
= IN obtained (having Agents in almost all parts of the Globe) as 


nder 

“phe Bins. gLase CABIN 
PASSENG Outfitting 
Branch with. ‘Naval and Mili- 
tary Uniforms) 

he SECOND-CLASS PAS-),,3 & 4, Bishopsgate-street,— 
SENGERS’ or Lower Priced ground floor (opposite the 
ae he | a ondon Tavern). 

LESALE 
NIAL CLOTHING Branch... $3 & 4 Bishopsgate-street,* 
* where the latest fashions are introduced into lower priced 
articles. 


at Nos, 66 & 67, Cornhill. 


The WATERPROOF CLOTHING is sold at each of the fore- 
going Branches, the FACTORY being at NORTH WOOLWICH, 
opposite Her Majesty's Dock-yard. 


N.B.—The HOME CLOTH- 
ING Branch at Nos. 66 & 67, In these two branches §, & Co. 


rnhill aim at producing goods of a su- 
‘T he HOME SHIRT Branch ( Peter quality rather than at low 
at No. 10, Cornhill — 

CONOMICAL LUXURIES for ~ LADIES 

and GENTLEMEN.— BERDOE'’S_ORIGINAL VEN- 

TIGHT OG ee ee nOOe. CLOAKS, MANTLES, CAPES, 
LIGHT C 'S, &c. ; — any amount < rain, without obst ruct= 
ing free par og and are adapted for general use equally a8 
for rainy weather —W. BERDUE. PrAILOK, #6, NEW BOND- 
STREET, and 69, CORN HILL (only). 


UTHORS, STUDENTS, and Others, whose 

occupations are sedentary. will * derive the greatest benefit 

from the useof KAY E’S WORSDEL1’S PILLS, which thorougbly 

purify the blood, and promote the healthy action of the liver, 

stomach, and bowels. Sold throughout the Empire, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 
and 48. 6d. Wholesale Depot, 22,8 sread-stre street, London. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
acknowledged for the last 30 years to be the most effectual 
remedy produced for restoring the Hair and promoting the growth 
of Whiskers and Mustaches, has received recently most distin- 
guished patronage from the feature it none S in not — the 
most delicate head-dress or bonnet.—In bottles, 38. 118. 








Wholesale and retail, 13, Wellington-street North, — 
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N° 1452, Ava. 25, ’55 
BOOK BINDERS, 35, ViLLieRs-sTREeT, Strand. 
(Established upwards of Thirty Years.) 
Books carefally bound in elegant and plain styles, antique and 
modern. Various Specimens may be seen on application to 
OCIETY of ARTS PRIZE MICROSCOPES. 
—Both Special Medals have been awarded to R. FIELD & 


A A DLARD & JONE s, 
Libraries arranged, classified, repaired, and furbished. 
35, VILLIERS-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
SON, of BLRMINGHAM, for the best Student’s and best School 


eenaentt sey two Objectives and — - 30 
Ditto ditto, a and more complete.. 410 0 
Superior, 62. 6s. and 


_ Prize 8 School Microseope . - 010 6 


DENT, 61, STRAND, o 34 and 35, 

e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, W ey and Clock 
Baker, | by enna, to the Queen and Prine e Albert, sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and busi- 
ness at the above Shops, ‘wnt at the Clock and Compass Factory, 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
mical, ‘'urret, and other Clocks, Dipleidoscopes, and Patent Ships’ 
Compasses, used on board Her Majesty’s Yacht. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, 8 guineas; Gentlemen’s, 10 guineas, Strong Silver Lever 
Watches, 61 6s. 








GOLD CHAINS. 
ATHERSTON & BROGDEN caution the 


Public to have the carat gold stated on the invoice. 
Wethenten. & Brogden’s Gold Chains are sold on this principle 
onl, Manufacturer’s prices.—Crystal Palace,and Man tory, 
16, curiettastrect, Covent-garden,—Assays made of chains and 

jewelry for 1s. eac! 
Cc O.,, 


LEIN GtON and 
HS. BRONZISTS, ke. 


PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLA 

MANUFACTURING SILVERSMIT 
Respectfully urge upon ey wy to observe that each article 
bears their Patent Mar . & Co,under a crown,” as no others 
are warranted by them. 

The fact frequently 8 set forth of articles being plated 5 Elking- 
ton’s process,” affords no guarantee of the quality. These pro- 
ductions were honoured at the late Great Exhibition by an award 
of the * Council Medal,” and may be obtained at their Establish- 


ments, 
22, REGENT-STREET, 
45, MOORGATE-STREET, 


And at the 
MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 





} LONDON ; 


T Mr. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 

112, REGEN’-STREET, 4, LEADENHALL- STREET, 
and CKYSTAL PALAC&, are exhibited the finest aposimnane of 
British Manufactures, in DRESSING CASES Work Boxes, 
Writing Canes. a Bags, and oh rrr of utility or 
luxury. A separatedepartment for Papier-Maché Manufactures 
and Bagatelle Tables, Table Catlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, 
Strops, Paste,&c. Shipping Orders executed. Superior Hairand 
other Poilet fi Brushes, 


OOKING GLASSES ‘and ‘PIER 1 TABLES, 


Cheval, Dressing, and Glasses of every Description.— 
e 


VIOLETS. 

#HAQ BREIDENBACH, Distiller of ‘Flowers 
and Kau de Colempe to the Ai een, bee ew in great per- 
| fection several EXTR. 8 of the WOOD VIOLET. It has a 
lasting odour, and will not stain the tok omy Violet Po- 
made, Cold Cream of Violets, Violet Sachet Powder, and several 
toilet preparations of the same flower equally fragrant.—157 B, New 
Bond-street, London. 





ISAL CIGARS.—At GOODRICH’S, 416, 
_ Oxford-street, keaton, nearly opposite Hanway-street. Box, 





C. NOSOTTI, Manufacturer, has displayed in his 
of Show Rooms the most extensive assortment of the above, in 
every variety of design, the taste and superiority of workman- 
ship, the pure and crystal-like ye of the Glass, at the lowest 
possible prices, must insure patronage. Designs free, on receipt 
of six stamps, at C. NUSUTTI’s, 398 and 399, Oxford-street, near 
Dean-street, Soho-square. 


a1 Ag MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 

KESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 
inins. with all the Improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Loek and Door (without which no safe is secure). THE STRONGEST, 
BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 
the most complete and extensive in the World. Show-rooms, 
6 and 8, -street, Liverpool. London Depdét, 47a, Moorgate- 
street, City. Circulars free by post. 


URGLARS DEFEATED. 


CHUBBS’ GUNPOWDER-PROUF SAFES. 
9, — lane, Upper Thames-street, 
Loudon 6, 1855. 











Gentlemen,—The safe you fixed here some years ago has indeed 
pore a good one, and done good service. Last week some thieves 
roke into our office, and tried their hands upon it. First the 
seem to have used their crowbars, and then gunpowder, but bot 
proved vain; for money, bills, and — were ail safe enough in 
your “ Safe, %and under your lock and key. We have great plea- 
sure in informing you of this, of which yo ou can make any use you 
please. re, you servants, 
s. Nicnoison & Co. 
Messrs. Chubb & Son, 57, St. Paul's Pn tm g 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Loudon ; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Horsley 
Fields, Wolverhampton 


URTON’S PERAMBULATORS, as patro- 
nized by Her Majesty.—C. BURTON, Sole Inventor and 
Patenteo of poe ean A Invalides, Infants and 











dul 
—PR NOIPAL “KEPosIT URY, 102, RE- 





14, for 9d. 6 stam tra, None are 
pe unless aoe” H. 'N. Goodrich.” No ed Scigars have ever 
n sold so cheap, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of this 

celebrated Fish-Sauce are particularly requested to observe. 
that none is Rennes but that which bears he name of WILLIAM 
LA nm the back of each bottle, in addition to the front 
label used so canary ears, and signed ELIZABETH LAZENBY, 
6, Edwards-street, -ortman-square, London. 


Cente by ths —F. Marquis, highly recom- 
mended by the faculty of France, P: e des Panoramas 
and Rue Vivienne, Paris. This celebrated Manufecturer has 
appointed for his sores is in England, J. CHACK, 38, Castle-sti 
olborn, for the Wholesale of his superset 4 Choco) ate ; to be h 

also, Retail, at Messrs, Fortnum, Meo s, Piccadilly ; 3 and 
at all respectable Tea, Coffee, and Senn “Wareb houses and 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


TEEL BISCUITS.—The most valuable DIET 
for Invalids, Convalescents, and Delicate Children. Highly 
d by the P and the Medical Press as “a beau- 

















tiful and useful “or 
Sold in boxes, 1s. and 58. each, 4 ae Patentee’s, 
F. ALLarton, Chemist, 254, a iligh-otreek, Southw: 


HE CARBONACEOUS DEODORIZING 
and DISINFECTING POWDER, as recommended by Dr. 
Bird, is the cheapest and most effective for waged peel Poe now 
in use. Wholesale A nee Bainbridge & Pound, 60, eg 
London ; and a y all Medicine Venders, in ets 
Shilling "each, 0} n casks for the convenience of the Army, the 
Navy, Public ‘Hospitals, Unions, and for exportation. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to bethe most 
effectiveinvention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 4 
of asteel spring,so often om ge iat its effects, is here avoided; a soft 





urposes. 
’ GENT: STREET. London. Price from T'wo Guineas each. Tllus- | bandage being worn round t ee the +4 resistin 
ALPH S) SV ELeeS PAPER, reduced to trated Circulars forwarded free. Shipping orders. The Public is | Power issupplied by the MOC. MAT PADand PA TLEVE 
Seen ee ee OH Mec hictgree, Se. Theseneortous | earnestly CAUTIONED against Misi'AKEN ECONOMY in the | Stting with so much ease = closeness that it cannot 

application. — F. W. RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton- purchase of piracies of this valuable patent, which are really and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive cireular’ may be had, 
street, Bank. 8 , and in a few days, become worse than useless. and the Truss ae cannot ‘fail _ ~ - apes x boat, on ~ 
—o two inches below the ipa, be Dg se. 

APER OF LINEN FABRIC.—WARR’S Baker-street, Portman-square. the aes wey HI 


Letter and Note Papers are manufactured expressly for Steel 
Pens, on an improved principle, entirely from a Pure Linen Ma- 
terial, which renders their surface free from fibre, an advantage 
not possessed by any papers having Cotton in their composition: 
a superiority of finish is also given Kha pede eee, yw hich 
the defect of a greasy eH so mu 
obviated —W. & H. WARR, Manufacturing Stationers ne | 
Printers, 63, High liolborn, 





RIZE MEDAL to CAISTOR’S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and PARK) and HARNESS. 
SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
Sponges, and every other Stable ae ee Outfits for India.— 
Prices, cash, from 20 to 30 per cent. below those usually charged for 
credit. Materials, Workmanship, and Style not to be surpassed. 
A St eey List will be sent free by post, or may be had on ap- 
AISTOR’s, 7, Baker-street, Portman-square, where 





LL WHO WANT A GOOD PEN, TRY 

LOCK WOOD’S NUGGET PEN, universally: acknowledged 

to be the best metal pen made. Being electro-gilt, is not liable to 

Tust or corrode. ith fine, medium, or broad points, 1s. per 

dozen in box, sent post free for stamps; at Lockwood’s General 
Stationery Warehouse, 75, New Bond-street.—Trade supplied. 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford- street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham, Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great pare 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
pe ay Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with d he 











OWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS.— 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the abovearticles 
in various colours, and solicits an early ins cote Every de- 
scription of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at 
Par jewent possible price, for Cash.—250, tudvebaleeels near Hyde 


HU BB’S LOCK 8, ‘with all the RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BO yeast Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on applicatio 
CHUBB & SON, 57, Ste Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester , and Horsley 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 


FISHER’ S DRESSING-CASES, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

FISHER’S STOCK IS ONE OF THE LARGEST IN LONDON, 
AT PRICES hes SUIT ALL eee 
atalogues post fre 

188 and 189, STRAND. corner of Arandel: street. 


.GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 
Purchasers will = the panes Stock ON SALE at the 
BAKER-STREET BAZAAR, LONDON, the Manufacturers 
exhibiting free their me Implements as at Cattle a 
affording a selection for Farm, Garden and Dairy, from Ranso 
& Sims, Hornsby, Garrett, Howard, Coleman, rosskill, Exall, t 
Andrews, Messrs, Barrett, Richmond & Chandler, Samuelson, 
Smith & Ashby, Williams, &c. &c.; and all the other principal 
makers, Delivered and charged the same asif ordered from the 
Works, 

R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 
FIRE-GRATE is manufactured by F. EDWARDS,SON & 
bse 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street; where one may be seen in 

aily use. The advantages of this Grate consist in the smoke 

ing tly consumed, no chimney sweeping being required, 

and a saving of from 40 to 50 per cent. being effected in the cost of 
fuel. Prospectuses, with Testimonials, sent on application. 


RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE MANU- 
socks ACT URES 0 consist of Motting, Door Mats, Mattresses, Has- 
saeui Brush hes, &e. , and are dist Nnguished by superiority —_ 
selene en and Levery, Ts = by oe eT} 























Frialocues, contain 
London, 





the Great ‘Exhibition Saddles and Harness may be seen. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED. — MARK your 
LINEN.—The most easy, permanent, and best method of 
ee Linen, Silk, or Books, is with the P ATENT ELECT RKO- 
SILVER PLATES. With these Plates a thousand articles can 
be — in — minutes. Any person can use them. Initial 
Plat ; Name, 28.; Crest,5s.; Numbers, per set, 28, Sent free 
(with yt Bae mae for stamps, by the Inventor and sole Patentee, 
T. CULLETON, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. 








18s SIRES, 23, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
ish-sq having © eceived numerous orders for = 
EMOLLIENT PUMADE for RESTORING the HAIR, h 
—— the following Agents:—Savory & Moore, High-street, 
Cheltenham; Wells, Snargate-street, Dover; Chater, Chemist, 
Watford ; Morris, 29, High-street, Kensington ; ; Davies, Chemist, 
Bridge-street- row, Chester; Hallows, 2, High-street, Islington ; 
M‘Dougall,174, Regent-street ; Swire, 14, Edgware-road ; Tippett, 
3. Sloane-street; Sawyer & Son, Kamsgate ; and Barclay, Farring- 
on-stree! 


O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
MEDICINE, for INDIGESTION (DYSPEPSIA), CON- 
STIPATION, NERVO LIOUS, and LIVER ’CoM- 
PLaINTs, | COUGH, | ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMP- 


=F a 

DU pARRY'S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
saves fifty times its cost in Medicine, and Cures the above Com- 
plaints and their consequences, such as— flatulency, distension, 
acidity, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, nervous hea es, 
deafness, noises in the head and ears, pains at the pit of the 
stomach and between the shoulders, diarrhcea, dysentery, im- 
purities and poverty of the blood, scrvfula, asthma, dropsy, rheu- 
matism, gout, nausea and sickness during pregnancy, after eating, 
or at sea, low spirits, spasms, cramps, epileptic fits, spleen, gene- 
ral debility, i involuntary blushing, 
paralysis, tremors, dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of 
memory, delusivns, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, me- 
lancholy, groundless fear, in2+cision. 

BARKY DU BARRY & CU. 77, 7, Regent- a London. 


A few out of 50,000 cures are here g. _ 

Cure No. 71, of Dys . “from the Right Hen. “the Lord Stuart 
de Decies,—** I have derived considerable benefit from Du Barry’s 
Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and 
the public to authorize the eamees of these lines. 

ART DE DECIES.” 

Cure 52,612.—From the Dowager Goumuat of Castlestuart. 

“ Rosstrevor, County of a Ireland, 


* 9b mber, 

“The DOWAGER COUNTESS of ©. ASTLESTU ART feels in- 
duced, in the interest of suffering humanity, to state that Du 
ner *s excellent Kevalenta Arabica Food has cured her, after 

paicincs had failed, of indigestion, ‘ee great nervousness 
ona irritability of many years’ standing. his food deserves the 
confidence of all sufferers, and may be, © leak a real blessing. 
Inquiries will be cheerfully answered.” 

Cure No. 49,832,—" Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach and i ry boon removed 
by Du Barry’ 's excellent food. ALA 

“ Wortham i near Dia Nira” 

In canisters. 1 lb., 28. 9d.; 2 lb., 48. 6d.; 5 1b. + 118. 5 121b., 
super-retined, 11b., 68. ; 2)b., "ie. ; 3 Bib. 298. ; 10ib., 338. The tole 
and 12 1b. carriage ‘tree on receipt of a Post-office order. 

Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, Kegent-street, London ; Fortnum, 
Mason & Co. Purveyors to Her Balesty., Piccadilly ; ; also at 60, 
Gracechurch-street ; 330 and 451, Stran 

















ITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE Cars, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and f WEAKNESS 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS Bee he. They are porous, 
light in texture, and a and are drawn on like an 
eotinaty Sas king. Price. m 78, 6d. to 168. each ; Ripon. e 6d. 
MANUFACTORY, oe PICCADILLY, LO} DON. 


T)INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many a sanctioned by the — eminent 


of the Medical P: t remedy Acidities 
Heartburn, Headac! s, Gombe mad een Asa Mild Kcertont 
icularly during 


it is a adapted for delicate Fem: 








the Food of In: snes from Sarning sour 

ane seen. ‘Combined with the Lg TED LEMON 
P, it forms an Effervescing amen gh raueht, which is 

hig an —Prepared by DINNEFORD & 





CO, hicoenaien Chemists, (and General yt for oe epee 
Horse-Hair Gloves and Belts,)172, New Bond:street, London ; and 
sold by ail respectable Chemists ve vm the Empire. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with entire confidence by the Facul stant its purity 
and superior, immediate, and regular e: 











EXTRACT FROM ‘THE LANCET, JULY 29, 1854. 
“ In the preference of the Light Brown over the Pale Oil we fully 
concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of the Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil pose for medical use under the direction of Dr. 
de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale agents, Messrs. Ansar, 
Harford & Co. 77, Strand. We find it to be genuine, and rich in 
iodine and the elements of bile.” 


Sold ony in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. oo J fengh’s 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de Jongh’s sole 
Consignees ; and IN THE couNTRY by respectable Chemists. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 
Quarts (40 ounces), 98. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


ETCALFE & CO.'S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The bine J Brush has | the ey ortant advantage of searching 
into the d the Teeth, and is famous for the 
= not coming loose, 1s, An y improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the yy nap. Penetrat ing Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Ru: Flesh Brushes of improved 
and powerful friction. Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.—By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.'S5 —_ Establishment, 130 B,. 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-stre 
nS of the words “* ones Metcalfe’s,” adopted by 
some hou: 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2. per box. 


H{OLLoway's PILLS have an extraordi 

effecton LIVER and STOMACH COMPLAINTS.—Mr. 
Charles Wilson, of 39, Rose ence ap pe Glasgow, states, in a letter to 
Protessor Holloway, that he had su for along time froma 
disease of th ees ane stomach, for which ibe could obtain no 
on 


relief from the ie 

trying Hollowa: ays “Pills, at which time he was in a most wretched 
condition, but, meals speaking. these Pills have a his life, 
as he is now restored , to the surprise of all who 
had witnensed the ae e was. ee by all Medicine Venders ; 
and at at ressor Holloway’s Establishments, 244,/8trand, London, 
and 80, Maiden-lané; New York. 


9d.; 
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